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Poetry. 








Original, 


THE LYRE BIRD, 





BY FLETA, 





Tt wears no light upon ite wing, 
No brightness on its plume ; 
Across its breast the sunbeams fling 
A shade of deepest gloom, 
Like that whieh gilds the stormiest wave, 
When o’er it shines the moon— 
Unlike all birds of lovelier lands, 
The Lyre bird of the Afric sands. 


It sings not at the eventide, 
Ner welcomes in the morn ; 

But seems as if a dower of pride 
Within its heart were born, 

That looks on Beauty’s heritage, 
With eye of lordly scorn, 

And would not ehange its sable dress 

For all of earth’s best loveliness. 


Yet with a glorious soul-like thing, 
The desert bird is graced ; 
For He who made it, o'er its wing 
A perfeet Lyre hath placed 
Of sable plumes, up-curling, like 
A banner on the waste, 
Whose folds a monarch’s power proclaim, 
Though ‘bearing not a monarch’s name. 


Such gift is thine—whatever guise 
Thy-worldly lot may wear, 

A perfect Lyre from Paradise 
Thy struggling sou) may bear, 








And adverse winds shall only make 
More heavenly music there ;— 

For angel-hands its chords have strung 

And in their homes its first notes rung. 


*Tis but a cheerful heart, to soar 

Earth’s desert track above ; 

To look beyond the stormy shore, 

Where all is peace and love, 

And long to reach its blessedness, 

With pinions like a dove ;— 
Hope—trust—a heart from error free— 
These form the Lyre God giveth thee. 

——_—__~+~<@e--—____ 
Original. 
THE DUMB POET. 





BY VISSCHER MIX, 





His is a soul whose grandeur spurns 
The petty bickerings of strife, 
And, with a lofty impulse, yearns 
To grasp the aims of Life ! 
Where’er the hand of Heaven has been, 
Iiis spirit longs to enter in, 
And bid adieu to scenes, with sin 
And passion, rife, 


©! how he struggles with the bond 
That binds him ia its speechless thrall ! 
How strives to reach beyond—beyond 
The spirit’s fleshly wall‘ 
Each chord of Nature, to his ear, 
Breathes music such as angels hear ; 
Yet from his lips, do accents, ne’er, 
Of music, fall. 


When dews are wept by Summer skies, 
Like a fond mother’s, o’er her child ; 

When Heaven is bright with burning eyes, 
Or Earth from grief beguiled ;— 

When landscapes smile beneath his eye, 

Or foaming torrents thunder by, 

His soul is moved by speechless joy— 
Mute—thrillix.g—wild ! 


How strange t!.at God should give such power 
To know and feel,—and yet deny, 

In Laspiration’s burning hour, - 
Words to express it by ! 

Had he but language that would tell 

The glorious truths he knows so well, 

Like angel-anthems, they would swell 
From earth to sky. 


—— — 


Gales. 


Il lll ae ett 


THE ELOPEMENT: 


OR, MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 








“T have earned ten shillings, British, this 
blessed day!” I exclaimed, with ill-suppressed 
exultation, as I threw down my pen, which I 
had been diligently using for four hours, (I was 
penning an article for a certain monthly, dear 
reader,) and pushed my closely written man- 
uscript from me. Whereupon I ignited wy 
cigar, and ascending the three steps to my dory- 
mant window, I seated myself in my accustom- 
ed chair, and forthwith began to speculate on 
things external. 

It was that calm, lovely time, which is wont 
to usher in the twilight of a summer evening. 
The roll of the wheels ‘beneath me, in the new 
road, was ceaseless, Bright forms flashed by 
in gay carriages! The happy, the gallant and 
the beantiful, were al) forth to take the air on 
the fashionable drive! Where is my Rosan- 
ant?) Where is my establishment? Echo 
answered “where?” I puffed away silently 
and vigorously for a few seconds, as these 
mental queries assailed me; and,pleased svoth- 
er of the troubled, incomparable cigar !—~ 
my philosophy returned, Diagonally oppo- 
site to my window stands one of the proud- 


| est structures, of red brick, with stone facings, 


The edifice attracted my titention by its sim- 
ple elegance, and evevitually fixed it by the 
mystery that secmed, to my curious eye, to 
surround ope of its inmates! 
A lacy of dazzling beauty was an inmat 





of that mansion! and, for aught I knew to 
the contrary, its only inmate. Every after- 
noon, arrayed in simple white with a flower or 
two in her hair, she was seated at the drawing 
room window, gazing out upon the gay spee~ 
tacle the bustling road exhibits on a pleasant 
afternoon. I saw her the first moment I took 
possession of my dormant nook, and was 
strutk with her surpassing loveliness. Every 
morning I paid distant homage to her beauty. 
But she was destined to be worshiped 
One afternoon she was at her windo : 
gilt-leaved volume in her hand, when a get 


past my window. He was well mou : 
sat on his horse like an Arabian, 
He was what the boarding-school misses 











leman, of the most graceful bearing , 
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would call an elegant fellow ! a well-bred man 
of the world! a remarkably handsome man | 
Tall, with u fine oval face, a black penetrating 
eye,and a moustache upon his Jips, together 
with a fine figure,and the most perfect ad- 
dress, he was what I should term a captivating 
and dangerous man. As he came opposite to 
her window, his eye, as ne turned it thither, 
became fascinated win her beauty! How 
much lovlier areally lovely creature appears 
seen through “plate glass!” Involuntarily 
he drew up his spirited horse, and raised his 








hat. The action, the manner, the grace, were 
inimitable. At the unguarded moment, the 
hind wheel of a rumbling omnibus struck his 
horse on thechest. The animal reared high, 
and would have fallen back on his rider, had 
he not, with remarkable presence of mind, 
stepped quietly and gracefully froth the stir- 
rup to the pavement,as the horse, losing his 
balance fell violently on his side. The lady, 
who had witnessed with surprise the involun- 
tary homage of a stranger—for such from her 
manner of receiving it, he evidently was to 
her—started from her chair and screamed 
convulsively. The next moment he had se- 
cured and mounted his horse, which was 
slighily stunned by the fall, acknowledged 
the interest taken in his mischance by the fair 
being who had been its most innocent cause 
(unless beauty be a crime) by another bow, 
and rode composedly and slowly onward, as 
if nothing unusual had occurred. 

The next evening the carriage was at the 
“door of the mansion. The liveried footman 
‘wes standing wih steps down and the handle 
of the doorin his hand. The coachman was 
seated on his box. I was, as usual at my win- 
dow. The street door opened, and with a 
light step, the graceful form of my heroine 
~eame forward and descended to the carriage. 
At that moment (some men are surely born 
under the auspices of more indulgent stars 
than others!) the stranger rode up, bowed 
with ineffable grace, and (blessed encounter, 
that, with the omnibus wheel') his bow was 
acknowledged by an inclination of her superb 
head, and a smile that would make a man of 
any soul seek accidents in the “cannon’s 
mouth.” He rode slowly forward, and, ina 
“few secongs, the carriage took the same direc- 
‘tion. There are no inferences to be drawn 
from this,reader. All the other carriages pass 
the same route. It was the customary one. 
At the melting of twilight in night, the throng 
of riders and drivers repassed. The lady’s 
eafriage (it was a landau, and the top was 
thrown back) came last of all! The cavalier 
was riding beside it. He dismounted as it 
drew up before the door, assisted her to the 
pave, and took his leave. For several after- 
-noons, successively, the gentleman’s appear- 
nce was simultaneous with that of the lady 
“at her carriage. 

One evening they were unusually late on 
their return. Finally the landau drew up be- 
fore the door. It was too dark to see faces, 
but Icould have sworn that equesterian was 
not the stranger! No! He dismoyntéd, o- 
pened the door of the carriage, and the gen- 
fleman and lady descended! The footman 

bad rode-his horse, while he, heppy man, oc- 
‘supied aseat by the side of the fair one. J 
ved the progress of the.amcur for sever- 
tys, and still the stranger never entered the 











o'clock, I saw him lounging past, with that 
ease and self-possession which ‘characterized 


“ T have the honor to be your son-in-law!” 
“ The deuce you have! And who have you 


him. He passed and repassed the house two | the honor to be?” 


or three times, and then rather hastily aseend- 


“The Count D-———-y !” with a bow of 


ing the steps of the portico, pulled atthe bell. | ineffable condescension. 


The next moment he was admitted and disap- 
peared out of sight. But only for a moment, 
reader! An attic hath its advantages! The 
blinds of the drawing-room were drawn, and 
impervious to any glance from the street ; but 


leaves were turned so as to let in the light of 


heaven and my gaze! I could see through 


tinctly as if there was no obstruction! 


volving Venetian blinds. 
are much edified thereby. 


—another, and I saw him at her feet. 


made his bliss secure. 


ble, yielded. 

In ten minutes the landau was at the door 
—they came out arm-in-arm, and en ered it.— 
I could hear the order of the coachman, “drive 
to St. George’s—you know the church.”— 





“ An elopement!” thought I. “Having been 
in at the breaking cover, I will be in at the 
death!” and taking my hat and gloves, I des- 
cended as if I carried a policy of insurance 
upon my life, in my pocket, the long flight of 
stairs to the street, bolted out of the front 
door, and followed the landau, which I dis- 
cerned turning into Park Crescent, Portland 
Place. I followed full fast on foot—I eschew 
omnibusses. They are vulgar! When I ar- 
rived at the church, the carriage was before it, 


were crossing the frot/jor to re-enter it. 


the ceremony, was following them. 





Brighton. 
tiful girls—then a handsome young man. 


running up tht stepsto the door. 
where Jane is, that she does not meet us.” 
The sylph rang the bell as she spoke. I 


drawing-room. There was a scene ! 
The gentleman was.for going to the door. 


him! “You shan’t”—“T say you shan’t”—“ I 
say | will,” interchanged as certainly between 
the parties as if I had heard the words. The 
gentleman, or rather husband, prevailed. I 
saw him leave the room, and the next moment 
open the street door. The young ladies start- 
ed back, at the presence of the new footman. 
The old gentleman, who was now at the door, 
inquired, “ who in the devil’s name are you, 





house. One morning, however, at about ten | 


sir?” 


the spaces, directly down in the room, as dis- 
This 
I give as a hint to all concerned who have re- 

Attic gentlemen 
The next moment 
he was in the room, his hand upon his heart 
Would 
that I had language to paint the scene! I) the streetdoor, and my heroine came forth 
then learned the “act of love!” I shall have | closely veiled, with bag and baggage, and 
confidence, I have so good a pattern, when I 
go to make my declaration; the confession, 
the acceptation, all passed beneath me most 
edifyingly. Then came the labial seal, that 
By his animated gest- 
ures, I couldsee he was urging her to take 
some sudden step. She at first appeared re- 
luctant, but, gradually becoming more placa- 


“ You are an imposter, sir?” 

“Here is your eldest daughter, my wife,” 
replied the newly made husband, taking by 
the hand his lovely bride, who came imploring- 
ly forward, as the disturbance reached her, 
“Here is my wife, your daughter.” 

“ You are mistaken, sir—she is my house- 
keeper !” 

A scene followed that cannot be described. 

The nobleman had married the gentleman’s 
charming house-keeper. She had spread the 
snare, and, like many a wiser fool, he had fall- 
en into it. 

Half an hour afterwards a hack drove up to 








drove away. The Count, forsuch he was, I 
saw gazette his name as a passenger in a pack- 
et-ship, that sailedin a day or two for Bo- 
logne. How he escaped from the mansion 
remaineth yet a mystery. Henceforth dear 
reader, I] must conscientiously eschew matri- 
mony. 





+= geo 





NOBLE REVENGE. 


Two French noblemen, the Marquis de’ Va- 
laze, and the Count De Merci, were educated 
under the same masters and reputed amongst 
all who knew them, to be patterns of friend- 
ship, honor, courage, and sensibility! Years 
succeeded years, and no quarrel had ever dis- 
graced their attachments—when one unfortu- 
nate evening, the two friends, having indulged 
very freely in some Burgundy, repaired to a 
public coffee house, and there engaged in a 
game of backgammon. 
self in favor of the marquis,and the count 
was in despair of success; in vain did he de- 





Fortune declared her- 


and the happy pair already joined together, 


The 
gr.oning foocman, who had legally witnessed 


The next day about noon, a eapucious fami- 
ly carriage rolled up to the door of the man- 
sion followed by a barouche, with servants 
and baggage. First descended an elderly gen- 
tleman, who cast his eyes over the building, 
to see if it stood where it did when he lefi 
Then, one after another, two beau- 


“How glad Jam that I have got home a- 
gain,” exclaimed one of the young ladies, 
“ Wonder 


could see down through the blinds into the 


and the lady, his bride, was striving to prevent 


pend on the fickleness of the goddess, and 
that he should win her over to his side; for 
once she wasconstant. The marquis iaughed 
with exultation at his unusual good luck.— 
The count lost all his temper, and once or 
twice upbraided the marquis for enjoying the 
pain which he saw excit:din the bosom of his 
friend. At last, upon a fortunate throw of the 
marquis, the infuriated count threw the box 
and dice in the face of his brother-soldier. 

The whole company in the room were in a- 
mazement, and every gentleman present wait- 
ed with impatience for the monent in which 
the marquis would sheathe his sword in the 
now repentant count. 

“Gentlemen,” cried the marquis,“I am a 
Frenchman, a soldier and a friend. I have re- 
ceived a blow from a Frenchman, a soldier and 
a friend. 1 know and acknowledge the laws 
of honor,and wil obey them. Every man 
who sees me, wonders why I am tardy in put- 
ting to death the author of my disgrace. But 
gentlemen, the heart of that man is entwined 
with my own. Our days, our education, our 
temperaments, and vur friendships are coeval. 
But Frenchmen, I will obey the laws of honor 

and of France; I will stab him to the heart.” 
So saying,he threw his arms around his unhap- 
| py friend, and said, “ My dear de Merei! J for- 
| give you, if you will only deign.to forgive me 
for the irritations which I have given to your 
sensitive mind by the levity of myown, And 
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—— 


now gentlemen,” added the morquis, “though however, precocity of intellect is aecompan-| markable boy, and of watching the unfolding 
I ee tah the laws f honor my own | ied by weak bodily organs, and the great and | of his powers, I subjcin a brief biography, and 
way, if there remains one Frenchman in this | constantly increasing energy of the spirit soon | such other description and remarks, as may 


room who dares doubt my resolution to resent | 
even an improper smile at me, let him accom. | 
pany me; my sword is by my side, to resent | 
an affront, but not to murder a friend for whom | 
I would soor er die, and » bo sits there a mon. | 
ument of contrition and bravery, ready with | 
me, to challenge the rest of the room to dead- | 
ly combat, if any man dare think amiss even of | 
this transaction.” 

The noble conduct of these true friends was | 
applauded by the company present, who felt 
that to err was human ; to forgive was divine. 
The pardon of the count was sealed by the 
embraces of the marquis, and the king so far 
applauded oth the disputants, that he gave 
them the cordon-blue. 




















Biography. 


_————rrrrrrr~ 
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Original. 
TRUMAN HENRY SAFFORD, 
THE LOUNG MATHEMATICIAN: 





The wisdom of the Almighty manifests it- 
self in all ages, to all generations of men.— 
His gifts are strewed with a bountifu! hand, 
and often come ina manner totally unexpecied, 
and ofien too, as totally unappreciated. ‘The 
principle of progress and improvement, perva- 
ding everything emanating ‘rom God,is one of 
the brightest manifestations of his goodness. 
The human mind,ever searching for something 
beyond, unceasing in action, and untiring in 
energy, develops its own powers by searching 
into the mysteries of creation, and unfolding 
the laws of the Creator. The means for the 
development of new truths, the elevation of 
man, and the expansion of intellect, are often 
obscure, ofien mysterious, but always ade- 
quate, ‘and always certain. The gift of great 
minds seems to be the most obvious means for 
man’s improvement; hence, seers, prophets, 
sages, philosophers, and poets, although, per- 
haps unappreciated in their .,day and genera- 
tion, have each perfermed their mi-sion, and 
left the impress of their minds upon the world, 
for good. These great intellects look beyond 
things visible to common minds, and discover 
new truths in what were before considered 
impenetrable mysteries. Like the peaks of 
lofiy mountains, they become illuminated, | 
while the world beneath them is shrouded in 
darkness, and their enlightenment may be 
considered the sure precursor of the rising of 
the sun of truth, and the dispersion of the 
spirits of darkness beneath. These manifes- 
tations are the land marks of ages, and beacon 
lights of the world, alone Individualizing their | 
own time, and giving light to futurity. 

Greatness, sometimes, comes in the form of 
precocity, startling men. by its exceeding bril- 
tianey, and giving them new and more eleva- 





ted opinions of the eapacity of human intel- 
lect. -Although much has been said and writ- 
ten, to prove that precocity is but the result 
of diseased action, and, therefore, incompatible 
with true greatness, it is a “truth remaining | 
true forever,” that in general, superior inte (lect 
has given early evidence of its superior develop- 


ment. The whole history of the Teachers of| of the: brightest hope for the future, Having| 


destroys its frail tenement. The ignorance of | 
man has also contributed to destroy these del- 
icate organizations, by an unnatural system of | 
education. The precocious ch.ld has _ been | 
shut out from the pure air, confined in ill-fash- 
ioned, and ill-ventilated schoo! rooms, his bo- 
dily organs subjected to a course of treatment 
which the strongest constitution could not 
support without serious detriment, and his 
over excited mind stimulated to a diseased ac- 
tion. The natural, and almost inevitable re- 
sult of this, has been early death ; and good 
people, utterly unconscious that abject ignor- 
ance caused it, have wondered at the inscruta- 
ble dispensation of Providence, in thus cut- 
ting off from the world its brightest buds of | 
promise. Losing sight of the numbers of the 
great.of past ages, who gave evidence of pre- 
cocity, and who lived to enlighten and elevate 
mankind by their genius, the world can see 
only those who have fallen victims to a vile 
system of education, and, in an early develop- 
ment of intellect, anticipate nothing but pre- 
mature decay Thelivesof Pascal, La Place, 
Hamilton, Franklin and Swedenborg, are for- 
goiten, in contemplatiag the early deaths of 
Keats, Kirke White, Henry Neele, Lucretia 
and Maria Davidson. and others, who fell vic- 
tims to their own imprudence, or the want of 
knowledge of those to whom was committed 
the charge of their early education. 

As the world advances in civilization, in- 
stances of precocity become of more frequent 
vecurrence, and, perhaps, no age has been 
more prolific of them than the present. The 
treatment of such eases, should, then, become 
a matter of serious inquiry and profound in- 
vestigation, by those who have a love for hv- 
manity, or to whom is especially committed 
the training of the best intellects of the rising 











generation. ‘I'he question to be decided, is, 
whether these apparently almost supernatural 
fires of intellect shall only consume their own 
tenement, leaving to the world but the light 
of a meteor, or ignis fatuus ; or whether, like 
the sun, they shall shine forever, penetrating 
the recesses of darkness, and dispersing the 
mists of ignorance. 

This is not a question merely speculative, 
or of doubtful utility ; for, almost every day, 
new eases of precocity are coming to our no 
tice. Pre-eminent among them all, for versa- 
tility of talent, strength of intellect, and for 
giving early evidence of the possession of ge- 
nius, stands Truman Henry Sarrorp, the 
youthful prodigy of Vermont, Many accounts 
of his wonderful talents have been given to 
the public, from time to time, and people have 
read, some with awe, and some with ineredul- 
ity, of the almost supernatural powers of one 
so young. The superstitious have regarded 
him as a great miracle of the Almighty, and 
approached him as they would a celestial visi- 
tant; skeptics have looked upon the accounts 
published of him, as little less than designing 
fabrications; the croakers have most dolorous- 
ly wrought all possible changes upon “dis- 
eased xetion,” “premature deeay,” “ early 
death,” and like phrases; while the Philoso- 
pher and Christian have watched his progress 
with increasing interest, seeing in him the germ 











serve to give a faithful delineation of him. 

He was born in the town of- Royalton, 
Windsor County, Vermont, on the 6th of Jan., 
1836. From his earliest infancy, he gave 
manifestations of possessing extraordinary 
powers of mind. The inquiry has often been 
made of his parents, when they first noticed 
this mental awakening; and the reply has been, 
they cannot tell. From the very first, his 
capacity for understanding, surpassed that of 
other children. At the age of twenty months, 
he learned his letters from seeing them upon 
blocks, which were given him to play with; 
and he learned to read soon after. At five 
years he had read much of History, under- 
stood Geography well, both in general prinei- 
ple and in detail, and had an extensive know- 
ledge of English Literature. Having aecess 
to his father’s large and well selected library, 
he soon became conversant with the standard 
English authors, could tell the age in whieh 
they lived, the prominent events of their lives, 
the particular departments to which their wri- 
tings belonged, and could’ repeat from mem- 
ory, page after page, as specimens of their 
peculiar styles. About this time, calling up- 
on his father one day, I found Henry in his fa- 
vorite attitude, with his knees in a chair, and 
his elbows resting upon the table, deeply en- 
gaged in reading Oliver Twist, alternately 
thrown into convulsions of laughter at the 
humor, and shedding tears at the pathos, and 
displaying as much delight and eagerness as 
the most ardent admirer of Dickens. 

Among the works that fell in his way, was 
Gregory’s Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences, 
in three volumes, each as large as the old- 
fashioned church bibles; and from this he gain- 
ed a knowledge of the elements of most ef 
the sciences that have since oecupied his atten- 
tion, together with such other valuable infor- 
mation as could be found nowhere but in 
some extensive encyclopedia of like character. 
It was often a curious sight to see this very 
little child, lying upon the floor, intently pour- 
ing over a ponderous volume, nearly as large 
as himself, his eyes glistening with intellectual 
fire, and his whole frame quivering with the 
intense delight with which he inhaled — the 
draughts of knowledge before him. 

He first began to display his powers of nu- 
merieal calculation, soon after he was six.— 
Fractions was the first subject which engroa- 
sed his atfention; after he had become some- 
what acquainted with multiplication, and en- 
tirely without assistance, he mastered the 
whole subject, in all its possible combina. 
tions, thus laying a sure foundation for all 
Arithmetical knowledge. In three weeks, he 
mastered the ordinary school Arithmetic, soon 
after he was seven. One fact, in relation to 
this, deserves notice. He studied this Arith- 
metic during the last term which he attended 
the District School ; and, for several sueces- 
sive days, he received a severe castigation from 
his teacher, because, in his numerical opera- 
tions, he did not put the entire proeess tpon 
his slate. For example, in multiplyingebys 
number consisting of two or three figures, 
he would use the whole number instead of 
each figure, separately, and the teacher, not 
comprehending the process, whipped the boy 


the world, will substantiate this fact. Often,|had rare opportunities of knowing this re-| por his own ignorance ; a nowise rare instance 
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of ruffianism, when nature’s hodcarriers usurp 
the place of teachers ! 

The elements of Algebra, he next mastered 
in as remarkably short a time. It was while 
his mind was directed to this branch of Mathe- 
matics, that a distinguished scholar, in an ad- 
joining town, who had taken great interest in 
him, made him a present of a copy of Euclid. 
He had, at this time, never paid any attention 
to Geometry. Calling at his home aboyta 
week afterwards, I asked him if he had exam- 
ined his Euclid, and he answered, not much. 
I then directed his attention to several propo- 
sitions, and found that he was familiar with 
nearly all the first and second books. He 
couiu demonstrate most of the propositions, 
particu larly the forty-seventh of wie first book, 
whieh relates to the square of the hypothe. 
nuse, without being at all acquainted with the 
technical language used in such demonstra- 
tions. ‘To acquire all this, he had simply giv- 
en ita hasty perusal, while his attention was 
almost entirely engrossed by another branch 
of study. To read a proposition, was to ac- 
quire and remember it, 

But elements alone could not long satisfy 
such a mind. The Eagle, while testing the 
strength of its pinions, may confine its 
flight to earth; but as soon as it becomes 
conscious o7 its powers, it disdains the petty 
flight of humbler birds, and soars upward to- 
ward the regions of eternal day. Having ob- 
tained a copy of Hutton’s Mathematics 
Henry speedily left far behind him, the most 


stream of figures, and soon cried out, in the 
wildness of his joy,‘O father! I have got it! 
I have got it! it comes! it comes!’” 

The publication of his almanac, spread his 
fame far and wide. Scientific men visited 
him, from all the surrounding country. Let- 
ters of inquiry and advice, were received from 
all parts of the Union. Offers of assistance 
in the education of the child, came from va- 
rious sources. Nicholas Longworth, of Cin- 
cinnatj, the patron of the sculptor Powers, 
with characteristic liberality, made the munifi- 
cent offer, to alone meet the pecuniary res- 
ponsibility of his education. 

Several accounts were given to the public, 
embodying the results of different examina- 
tions. The most extended of these, by the Rev. 
Henry W. Adams, of Concord, N. H., perhaps, 
more critically tested his powers than any 
others, and the communication attracted more 
notice. : : 

The Professors of Harvard University, hav- 
ing seen this notice, invited Mr. Safford to vis- 
it Cambridge, which invitation he accepted.— 
While there, Henry was examined before the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences ; and 
Professor Peirce, in a communication to a 


1846, removed to Cambridge, where he now 
resides. 

The policy observed towards Henry, has 
been a judicious as well as a national one, 
and justifies the confidence reposed in the 
men, to whose charge he has been committed. 
Great care has been taken to develop his phy- 
sical organs. His mind has been diverted 
from his books, as much as possible. System 
has been introduced into his course of study. 
He has been induced to commence the langua- 
ges, because the mental discipline is less se- 
vere than that of the sciences, and the time 
devoted to mathematics, has been limited.— 
The consequence of this course of discipline, 
is a more healthy development of all his pow- 
ers, both physical and mental. The langua- 
ges, which were given him, rather as a pastime 
than 2 study, he has seized upon with the same 
zeal which marked his efforts in the sciences ; 
and his progress has been commensurate. In 
mathematics, he has made sure advances. The 
last great work that he performed, was the 
caleulation of the orbit of a comet, said to be 
one of the most difficult and complicated pro- 
vlems in the whole science of Astronomy.— 
The figures for this work occupy about eight 


Boston paper, said th.t he was, in no wise; psquare feet of paper, and the labor is so diffi- 


disappointed in him. The result of this visit, 
was an offer, on the part of Pres. Everett, and 
Prof. Peiree, alike honorable to themselves 
and to the Institution with which they were 
connected, to take charge of the education of 





advanced scholars in the vicinity of his home. 
He ranged with perfect delight, and entirely 
uncontrolled, through the boundless field open- 
ed to him. His study became intense, but of 
a desultory character. While investigating, 
an interesting subject, he would spend whole 
days and cven weeks, with an intensity of ap- 
plication, more befitting the character of an 
ancient sage, than that of a mere child. He 
pow labored in the regions of pure Mathema- 
ties, even following the genius of Newton, in 
its sublimest flights; and now, paused upon 
the road he was traveling, to take a survey of 
the route over whicu he had passed ; and now, 
went into some of the numerous by-paths of 
practical application. During one of these 
digressions, he entered the sublime science of 
Astronomy. Nothing could be more congenial 
to his ardent and imaginative mind. For 
a time, his soul was completely absorbed in 
it. He followed the nice and difficult reason- 
ing with certainty and understanding, and 
grasped the whole subject with the strength 
of a mature mind. 

While investigating this subject, he con- 
ceived the project of making the calculations 
for an Almanac, and the necessary works be- 
ing obtained, he accomplished his undertaking 
at the age of nine. Competent judges have 
pronounced this work to be as correct as that 
of the most learned Mathematicians. During 
the time he was engaged upon it, he discover- 
ed two new and important rules; one, for de- 
termining the time of the moon’s rising, and 
the other, for calculating eclipses of the sun, 
by which nearly one third of the labor is 
faved, ~~ 

“When finding this Jast rule,” a writer re- 
marks, “‘ for two or three days, he seemed io 
be in a sort of tranee. One morning, very 


Henry, for five years, and at the same time, se- 
cure to the family adequate means of support. 
The reason for this last provision, was the 
conviction that the child should not, on any 
account, be separated from his parents. En- 
lightened maternal care was considered indis- 
pensable to his physical well being. 

This proposition, Mr. Safford long consid- 
ered. He was under obligations not to slight 
the previous offer of Mr. Longworth ; or ano- 
ther, made by the self-sacrificing Secretary of 
the Mass. Board of Education, Horace Mann. 
Some people, ignorant of the peculiar charac. | 
teristics of Henry’s mind, had insisted that 
books should be taken entirely away from 
him, and that ke should be confined to physi- 
eal labor. Others had strongly urged that 
he should be allowed to take his own course ; 
that his genius should make its own path,and 
that he should not be confined to any order 
or system, in study. Great fears were enter- 
tained by some, of his entirely losing his in- 
dividuality, while connected with the Institu- 
tion. Perhaps the strongest reason of all, 
to a sensitive mind, was the probability of hav- 
ing bis motives misconstrued, and himself ac- 
cused vf sacrificing his child to his own am- 
bition or gain. On the other hand, this offer 
was made by those who stood decidedly the 
first scholars in America. Around the time- 
honored walls of old Harvard, clustered the 
first minds of the age. Here Henry would 
receive that enlightened supervision which 
could not be obtained elsewhere, and that di- 
rection to his study, so essential to prevent a 
misapplication of powers, and waste of ener- 
gy; and here, too, he coyld have the counsel 
of some of our mgst eminent physicians. Bze- 
lieving the mind committed to his eare, 
to be a sacred trust, given to benefit the 
world, and that every selfish consideration 








early, he came rushing down stairs, not stop. 
ping to dress him, poured on to his slate a! 





cult, that none but the best mathematicians 


ever attempt it. 

Henry is small in stature, of a delicate, ner- 
vous organization, and a large development 
of brain. His eyes are black, large, and bril- 
liant, and when lit up by intellectual excite- 
ment, glow with almost preternatural fire.— 
His remarkable power of mental calculation, 
has often caused him to be compared to Ze- 
rah Colburn; but there is no similarity between 
the two cases. And here let me remark, that 
precocity may be divided into two classes ; 
the first, being an extraordinary development 
of some particular organ or faeulty, and the 
second, an awakening of the whole mind.— 
Cases of the first class may surpass in certain 
kinds of knowledge, and have great powers 
of a certain kind, without rising above me- 
diocrity in any thing else ; while those of the 
second kind are equally at home in every field 
of human labor, and the “ mind seems to drink 
in knowledge as the sponge does water.” To 
the first of these classes belonged Zerah Col- 
burn, who was of a coarse organization, dull, 
bilious temperament, but with a remark- 
able development of the organ of number.— 
Hence his wonderful power of mental) caleu- 
lation. But, while he astonished the world 
by his rapid and almost instantaneous answers 
to questions involving large combinations of 
numbers, he was totally ineapable of solving 
abstruse questions demanding an exercise of 
other mental faculties ; or,of even understand- 
ing Algebra, and the higher branches of 
Mathematies. His Knowledge was not the 
fruit of study, but an intuitive perception of 
the relation of numbers. He could rarely 
explain the process by which he obtained his 
results, and, as he grew older, even this cal- 
culating power was lost tohim. Young Saf- 
ford, on the contrary has no peculiar predilec- 
tion for numbers, but his power js the healthy 
development of the whole intellect, He can 
always explain the manner in which he solves 
questions, and his solutions are ajl founded 
upon truth and philosophy. But his almost 











should be Sacrificed to its best good, Mr. 
Safford accepted the offer, and in the fall of | 


intuitive insight into the reason of things, has 
enabled him to surpass even Colburn in his 
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numerical caleulations. Perhaps the greatest 
of these which he ever performed, mentally, 
was the squaring of a number consisting of 
eighteen consecutive figures. I have often 
heard his- solutions of questions involving 
numbers nearly aslarge. The solving of long 
and difficult algebraical questions, mentally, 
was mere pastime to him, at the age of seven. 

In several accounts published, the authors 
seem to have made curious inquiries convern- 
ing the child’s ancestors, and endeavored to 
trace his mathematical powers in the blood of 
the family. It appears, that Mr. Nathan Saf- 
ford, the grand-father of Henry was noted 
for his powers of mental calculation, or, as it | 





was called, “ working sums in his head ;” and | 
henee, these writers have at once jumped to | 
the conclusion, that this power is hereditary.— | 
I beg leave to dissent from this opinion, for) 
several reasons. First, this remarxable pow- | 


_ture, his whole aim was to ameliorate the con- 


intellectual men, than almost any other part | 
of the world. The divine awakeningimpulse | 
only, is needed to send forth minds there de- 
veloped, on missions of love ana beneficence. 

Mr. Safford early discovered that there was | 
something in life of more importance than the | 
accumulation of money, and he was ever rea- 
dy to assist, to any extent of his power. the 
efforts of those who were struggling, with 
poverty, to obtain an education. With the 
spirit of gain, which would batten upon the 
robberies of others, he had no fellowship.— 
When he was elected by his fellow towns- 
men, to represent them in the State Legisla- 


dition of the poor. 

The following anecdote, which used to be | 
told by Mr. Safford, though not immediately | 
bearing upon our subject, illustrates so well 
the effect of the spirit of gain, that it is too 








upon all the graver matters‘of life, and an in- 
tegrity which was never questioned, Mr. Saf- 
ford was respected by all who knew him. 
Mrs. Safford is rather small of stature, of a 
delicate, nervous temperament, with just 
enough dilious to enable the body to retain its 
grasp upon the soul. Her eyes are full and 
black, and her whole organization is one that 
denotes the superiority of the spirit over mat- 
ter. Like her sen, “ her thirst for knowledge 
was as a fever in the blood ;” and in spite of 
all adverse circumstances, she triumphed over 
every disadvantage of birth and fortune, and 
obtained an excellent education. Her early 
history would furnish a rare example of the 
trials, the hardships, and final triumph of ge- 
nivs, in its endeavors to expand itself, with 
the whole weight of poverty, society and fash- 
ion, erushing it to earth. With almost light- 
ning-like perception, she also possesses a 


er never manifested itself in the father of the | good to be lost. One of his neighbors, had | sound judgment, and enlightened affections.— 
child; seeondly, Henry seems to possess his formerly lived in the immediate vicinity of the | The eare of such a priceless gem as Henry, 


mother’s mental organization ; and thirdly, he 
appears ngturally to have no more peciliar 
liking for mathematics than for anything else. 
The origin of his powers has been a subject 
of mach speculation, and many facts have 
been elieited, %hich are exeecdingly interest- 
ing in themselves. Perhaps my opinion ean- 
not be stated better than by giving a brief 
sketch of his parents. 

The father, who has been described as “no 
less remarkable than the son,” is a man of. 
medium height, blue eyes, large head, and well 
developed physical system generally. His 
features and build are of the Saxon east, and 
his temperament, Nervo-Sanguine, His brain | 





parents of James Marsh, one of the most in- 
tellectual families in Vermont. It was at the 
time that James stood one of the first minds 
of the age, that Mr. Safford met this neighbor, 
and made some inquiry concerning the fami- 
ly, and was astounded at receiving the follow- 
ing reply :—* There is nothing under heaven 
to one of them ; to be sure James has a little | 
professorship, up at Burlington, worth five or 
six hundred dollars a year, but there is noth- 
ing to one of the family, for they will never be | 
worth a centin the world !” 

When Henry first began to display his pow- 
ers of mental caleulation, Mr. Safford received 
advice from most of the moneyed men in his 





being large and uncommonly active, he early | vicinity, to take him through the country as a 
distovered a taste for study, and without ad- | show, and he incurred the enmity of some, by 


varitages superior to those of a common! not accepting this prudent advice, or the 











school, and a few terms at an academy, he ob- 
tained a respectable education. His constitu- 
tion, lacking the bilious powers of endurance, | 
he was ttever fitted for the tremendous labor | 
necessary to wring asubsistance from the un- | 
wilting soit of Vermont. But his fortune was 
cast in that land, and there appeared to be the 
field destined for his labor. The leisure hours 
of a farmer he spent in reading, and the library 
which he collected, contained the choicest 
works of English Literature. He never had a 
taste for mathematics or scientific pursuits 
generally, but he ranged with perfect delight 
through the gardens of eloquence, poesy and 
song. I have often heard him say, that among 
the first productions which gave him un- 
bounded pleasuré, and thrilled through his 
every nerve and artery, were the sacred songs 
of N. P. Willis, and the impassioned eloquence 
of Edward Everett. He has been an admirer 
and constant reader of the leading British re- 
views and magazines for many years past.— 
They fernished him with that food for thought, 
for which he looked in vain in our domestic, 
popularperiodicals. Yellow covered literature, 
he has always held in utter detestation. His 
extensive information, afid sound common | 
sénse,eriabled him to discriminate between the 
brilliancy of the diamond of true genius, and 





| Upon this offer Horace Mann remarks ; “What 





the glittef of the counterfeit paste. And 
here, let me remark, that among the hills of 
Vermont, it is no uncommon thing fo find fin- 
ished scholars, both scientific and literary, who 
have never been beyond the shadows of their 
native mountains; and perhaps these farming 


| there is no end to the money to be made out of it.” 


hamlets would furnish a greater proportiori of ' soméwhat. eccentric mind, a sound judgment 


‘offer of a neighboring bank to pay kim a 
thousand dollars a year for casting interest.— 


a true,first-born son of Mammon must he have 
been,who would turn such a soul into an inter- 


could not have been committed to wiser or bet- 
ter hands. The undying love of a mother,in her, 
is guided by a just appreciation of his talents, 
and an enlightened knowledge of a parent’s 
duty, and above all, by experiencing in her own 
person, the same ardent longing for intellec- 
tual food, the same eager restlessness for ad- 
vancement, and all the peculiar conditions of 
mind incident upon such an organization. 
Henry inherits his father’s largeness of 
brain, and bodily organization generally, to- 
gether with his mother’s temperament, quick- 
ness of perception, and ardent thirst for know- 
ledge. Hence, his mind is but the natural 
result of such qualities as produced it, modi- 
fied, perhaps, by other considerations, which 
| in themselves are of great interest, and well 
worth the attention of the physiologist and 
‘psychologist, but which cannot be investigated 
in an article like the present. I leave to the 
men of science, the task of drawing lessons 
of wisdom from this case, ef throwing’ light 
upon a much neglected subject, and of exon- 








est table! were Heaven accessible to such a 
man, he would kidnap an angel, and put him’ be- 
hind a counter to cast cent per cent, with a quill 


plucked from his own wing.” ke 
Perhaps the spirit of gain was never illustra- | 


ted better than by the following, After 


| Henry had acquired considerable celebrity, he 


a¢companied his father om a short journey.— 
As usual,crowds collected to see the boy, and 
amongst the rest who came, was a minister of 
the Gospel ; one of those ardent, enthusiastic 
men, whose rapture produce extravagance.— 
His excitement at the boy’s replies was un- 
bounded, and he made the remark, that, in in- 
tellectual capacity, he more nearly resembled 
the Savior than any one else. This femark, 
considerably exaggerated, reached the ears of 
a merchant who had accompartied Mr. Safford, 
and, early in the morning, he abruptly broke 
into the room, and inquired of Mr. S. wheth- 
er he had heard the news; and, on being answer- 
ed in the negative, he stated that Mr. had 
said that Henry was equal to Christ; “and 
now,” added he, “ if the idea only can be made 
prevalent that he is equal or superior to Christ, 





You may imagine the horror with which a re- 
fined and cultivated mind recoiled from this 
modern Judas. 

. Possessing a quick, shrewd, and withal 


_ erating nature from acting eccentrically, or by 
| other than fixed and immutable las. 
Uric. 
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~ Religious. 


ADAM CLARKE. 


~~ 
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The Hartford Republican, has an extract of 
a letter from Mrs. Smith, of London, the 
daughter and biographer of the celebrated 
Adam Clarke, L. L.D. Mrs. Smith relates the 
following anecdote, concerning her father :— 

“My honored father received, many years 
ago, an invitation to attend the Methodist 
Episcopal Conference in America; but it 
came all too late for such a journey, at his 
age. I was with him when he regeived the of- 
ficial letter. As he read, I saw his soul was 
stirred within him. When he had finished 
reading the letter, he handed it to me, saying, 
* Mary, dear, read that—but it comes too late. 
Had it come earlier, your old father would 
have buckled on his armor, and in God’s 
strength, crossed the Atlantic, aid traversed 
what he could of American ground, The 
very invitation seems to renew my missionary 
spirit; but I am deeply pledged im England, 
and besid®,”—and then, extending his arms, 








and dropping them again, he added, “I wish it 
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had comé earlier, when Adam Clarke was not 
your old father, which he now is; my spirit 
oes to them, but this of me cannot’,—and he 
seemed to look upon himself regretfully. We 
were walking up and down a western room, 
and the sun was sinking in the West; he 
pointed to it emphatically—his eyes filled with 
tears, while mine ran over. 
-—@- + ----—- 
Sweeping for Coin. 

“ What,” asks the eloquent Dr. Cumming, 
of London, in a discourse on the lost coin in 
the parable, which the woman recovered by 
lighting a candle, sweeping the house, and 
seeking diligently until she found it—* What 
is all this that isnow taking place on the conti- 
nent of Europe? It is the sweeping of the 
European house, that Christ may find the lost 
coin, restamp it with his image, reprint on it 
his name, give it a new currency, and make all 
rejoice that the lost is found, and the hidden is 
discovered.” 
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New York Anniversary Week. 

A prominent feature of this interesting 
season of piety and prosperity was the union, 
under the name of the Christian Union, of 
three of the societies, the Christian Alliance, 
the American Protestant Society, and the 
Evangelical Alliance, each having for its object 
the promotion of evangelical protestantism, at 
home and abroad, and the more complete fra- 
ternization of those protestant sects, usually 
designated as “ evengelical” or “ orthodox.” — 
Excelsior. 


——_——_--——-_ + -@ 2 - _-- ——- 


Denominational Differences. 

Rowlane Hill once said, it was no ground 
of surprise, that wolves should bark at th 
sheep; but that they should bark, and even 
bite each other, was too bad. 

a 
Observance of the Sabbath. 

The Sheriff of London repeats an old max- 
im ofa puritan divine, that, “if the Sabbath 
is well hemmed, it will not ravel out during 
all the week.” He has learned, from the con- 
fessions of most of the prisoners, that their 
crimes originated in Sabbath-breaking. 
<@= 
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Scientific. 
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PRINTING TYPE. 











We learn from the London Historie Times, 
that a machine likely to create considerable 
sensation among*printers, had been privately 
exhibited in that city. The following des- 
cription is given. : 

It isan appa atus for the self acting manu- 


that were given of the powers of this new 
process were too conclusive to admit of the 
slightest doubt of its ultimate introduction 
and universal adoption. Its facility of action 


rability of which is immeasurably beyond that 
of the lead and antimony in common use, can 
be produced with amazing rapidity. “In the 
ordinary process,” statcs the inventor, “:¢ 








that is, reduced to absolute precision of form 
so as to fit the mould destined to form the bo- 
dy of the letter, and into the compound 
mould thus formed, the fused metal is poured. 
In the new process. instead o' fusing the met- 
als, and pouring it into mouds to give the 
necessary form, the inventor effects this by a 
mechanical oy eration at ordinary temperature, 
chiefly by means.of powerful pressure and the 
use of steel dies and matrices.” Into the 








Sunday in Paris. 

The minister of public works in Paris has 
invited all citizens to refrain from work on the 
Sabbath, and has prohibited labor on the pub- 
lic works on that day. The religious journals 
applaud it, and some of: the secular papers are 
well pleased with the effort. 


—_—_ -___ -» ee, - CO 


New Benevolent Effort. 
Ragged churches, as well as ragged schools, 
are opening in some English and Scotch ci- 
ties. The vagrant juvenile population are 
cleaned and fed, and then taught the elements 
of education, and religious, and moral du- 
ties. 





aati. 
God is glorified when he is acknowledged, 

loved, served, and imitated. 

=—2@ 

At a meeting of the Presbyterian Church in 














Scotland, held recently in Edinburgh, a reso. | 
lution disapproving of reading discourses from. 


the pulpitof that church, was carried UY a ma- 
ority of 165 against 221. 


mechanical details of the invention it is not 
our provinee to enter, but we can bear testi- 
mony to the extreme simplicity of its prinei- 
ple, and the swiftness of its operation, reali- 
zing advantages of the most momentous kind, 
the “ superiority of copper, even in its ordina- 
ry and unimpressed state, being adn itted by 
printersto be greater than that of ordinary 
type in the proportion of 100 to 1;” conse- 
quently,the permanence of the leiters formed 
by the apyrotype machine must be almost 
without limit. The saving in wear and tear 
is thus obvious; but there is another econom- 
ical consideration, in the fact that old copper 
always bears its origiial value, and hence the 
deprication to which ordinrry type is subject 
is not experienced in the present case. To 
those therefore, whom it concerns, the apyro- 
type seemsto recommend itself very strongly. 
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FILTERING WATER. 


As this is the season of the year when many 
impurities are mingled with the water with 
which we are supplied for domestic use, it is 
prudent and wise, so far as we are able, to re- 
move those impurities. There are two kinds 
of impurities in water. First, those which 
are combined with water chemically. Second, 
those which combine with water mechanically. 

The first cannot be removed by filtering : 
the second can. In: no ease are we supplied 
from natural resources with pure water: Pure 
water, that is, water composed of its simple 
elements,oxygen and hydrogen, is not a palat- 
able or healthy beverage. We are therefore 


of line. These cannot and they should not 
be separated by the common filier. But the 
mechanical impurities may and should be sep- 
arated. 

To do this for the most purposes, the filters 
that are sold in our plumbing establishments 
are excellent. But any person wiatever can 
filter water, by pouring it into a sheet of flan- 
nel through some powdered charcoal. The 
water can be filtered without the charcoal by 
passing it through several th cknesses of flan- 





facture of j rinting type, and the illustrations | nel, or felt, but we like the charcoal, and if it 


| was mixed with burned bone dust, it would 
j be all the better. No person would believe 
how pure the watercomes trickling through 


| the chareoal, but charcoal is one of the best 


is much in its favor; and copper type, the du-| filiering substances known. Any person with 


common ingenuity ean construct a vessel to 
filter upon this principle. Fo. certain reasons 
we would use two ply of flannel with a wad 
of cotton wool between. It would be well 


mode} of the letter is engraved in steel in re-| to let the water fall through aspace open to 
lief. This is hardened, and then becomes a| the air, before it is received into the receiving 
punch for the formation of a matrix in copper) vessel. The reason for this is, that ig passing 
or brass; the matrix is subsequently justified, | through the charcoal and cloth, the water is 





| deprived of some of its atmospheric air, and it 
should be allowed to absorb some air after- 
wards before it is used. No persor should 
use pails that are painted with white lead.— 
We are glad to see unpainted water pails com- 
ing into more general use.—Scient fic Ameri- 
can. 
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E fects of an Easterly Wind. 


The Evening Post says :—“ This wind 
which has been so constantly prevalent during 
the existence of the Cholera among us, | as 
lon been the subject of notice am ‘ng eminent 
‘naturalists. There seems to be something pe- 
culiar in its character. Good astronomical 
| caleulations cannot be ma'e when the wind is 

east. If celestial objects are seen to wave, 
| when examined through a telescope, an east 
| wind is sure to follow. Nervous people com- 
| plain of headaches, imperfect sleep, and hur- 
'rying dreams from a similar cause. Some 
| have supposed that the east and west winds 
| produced different kinds of electricity, in their 
motions over the earth. Do the te’egraphie 
operators find themselves in any way depen- 
dent upon any particular state of the wind ®” 


~@~ 
The Poison in Eggs. 


The editor of the Sa'’em Gazette, in publ'sh- 
ing an account of the death of Mr. Bussett’s 
children, of Brooklyn, says :— 

A friend, on reading the above statement, 
| gives us the following extract from a Cyclope- 
'dia:—“ The white of an egg, boikd hard in 
the shell, suspended in the air afterwards, a 
liquid dr« ps from it which wil! dissolve myrrh, 
which is more than either water, oil, spirits, or 
even fire itself can effeet. A little putrid 
white of an egg taken into the stomach, occa- 
sions nausea, horror, fainting, vomiting, diarr- 
heea, and cripes. It inflames the bile, excites 


heat, thirst, fever, and dissolves the humors 
like the plague.” 
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The London Mining Journal contains an ac- 





wisely provided by Providence with water af- 
ter it kas chemie lly combined with several 


substances which are beneficial to the system, 


such as carbonic acid. and some of the salts! 


count of a new patented motive power for the 
p:opulsion of carriages on rail and common 
roads, without engines, steam, ajr, magnetism 
or animal power. 
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Natural History. 
MOSS. 








The humble and apparently insignificant 
Moss is an active agent in some of the most 
important ehanges of nature. 


quent revival in succession, the hardest rock, 
upon which noteven a blade of grass could 
grow, becomes covered in the course of years 
with a stratum of fertile soil, supporting the 
most luxuriant trees. At first a little dust is 
blown into the interstices of the rock, into 
which are also driven by the winds some of 
the seeds of the Moss from a less sterile spot. 
Here they vegetate, and the hitherto nakid 
rock becomes covered with pretty green tufts; 
which spreading wider and wider year after 
year,its whole surface is at length covered with 
the smiling carpet of Nature. 


By its great | 
‘absorption of moisture, its decay and subse- 








jery one lite, then another, but soon, by the 
‘aid of some mysterious sense, he discovers 
| the true direction, and follows it steadily from 
morning to night. When once the leadership 
is established, you can not, by any persuasion, 
and can searcely by any force, induce a junior 
eamel to walk one single step in advance of 
the chosen guide.— Traces of Travel. 
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A very curious and highly interesting lit- 
| tle animal is at the present time in the posses- 
| sion of a person residing in this town (Bre- 
_con,] of the name of John Watkins, who cap- 
tured it about seven weeks since. It is a 
mouse of the common species, but possesses 
a power of singing similar to the bird ina 
: wonderful degree. It has been exerting its 
‘peculiar vocal abilities to the great astonish- 
ment and pleasure of hundreds in this neigh- 
‘“urhood. The imitations of the note of the 
| woodlurk and the linnet are very striking ; the 


Remember, it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! all who labor—all who strive— 
Ye wield a lofty power ; 
Do with your might, do with your strength, 
Fill every golden hour! 
The glorious privilege to do, - 
Is man’s most noble dower. 
O! to your birthright and yourselves, 
To your own souls be true! 
A weary, wretched life is theirs, 
Who have no work to do, 
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ORATORY. 





Eloqueree, we are persuaded, will never 
flourish in America or at home, so long as the 
public taste is infantile’ enough to measure 
the value of a speech by the hours it occupies, 
and to exalt copiousness and fertility to the 





The continual growth and decay of the Moss notes partake likewise of those of the night- | absolute disregard of compression. The effi- 
and other small plants, gradually increase the ingale. The often repeated jug, jug, jug, is | °®¢Y and value of compression ean scarcely be 


thickness of the stratum,larger plants, the 
seeds of which are borne from all quarters by 
the weather; the rotting of these plants con- 
tinues tu add to the soil, till at lastare seen to 
flourish, nobk st trees of the forest. 

Thus the hard and barren rock is made to 


abound in the richest products and the grand- | 


est vegetation; and thus are the sandy heaths 
and desert plains converted into verdant and 
frui‘ful fields. 

On the tops of the highest hills and moun- 
tains the Mosses attract the moisture from the 
clouds, which trickling through every crevice 
to find its way to the lowest place, accumulate 
and form cascades and brooks, which again 
uniting, swell into the largest rivers. 

These waters flowing into the sea are again 
raised by the influence of the sun’s rays, and 
form clouds, gain to be employed in fertili- 
zing and refreshing the earth. Such is the 
admirable and unceasing process of Nature.— 
Scientific American. 
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Sense of Responsibility in Camels. 


The camels with which I traversed this part 
of the desert were very different in their ways 
and habits, from those which you get on a fre- 
quented route. They were neverled. There 
was not the slightest sign of a track in this 
part of the desert, but the camels never failed 
to choose the right line. By the direction ta- 
ken at starting, they knew, I suppose, the 
point, (some encampment) for which they 
were to make. There is always a leading 
camel, (generally, I believe, the eldest,) that 
marches foremost, and determines the path for 
the whole party. If it happens that no one of 
the camels has been accustomed to lead the 
others, there is a very gre.t difficulty in mak- 
ing a start. If you force your beast forward, 
for a moment, he will contrive to wheel, and 
draw back, at the same time, looking at one 
of the other camels, with an expression and 
gesture exactly equivalent to “after you.”— 
The responsibility of finding the way, is evi- 
dently assumed very unwilling’y. 

After some time. however, it becomes uncer- 
stood that one of the beasts has reluc‘antly 
_consented to take the lead, and he accordingly 
advances for that purpose. For a minute or 
two, he goes on with much indecision, taking 


| truly beautiful, The little fellow appears 
_very happy and domesticated, enjoying an ex- 
cellent appetite, and so playful and attached 
to his master that he frequently pretends to 
| fight wich him.— Cambrian, ( Eng.) 
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LABOR. 





Ho! ye who at the anvil toil, 
And strike the sounding blow, 
Where, from the burning iron’s breast, 
The sparks fly to and fro! 
While answering to the hammer’s ring, 
And fire’s intenser glow— 
O! while ye fee) ’tis hard to toil 
And sweat the long day through, 
Remember, it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! ye who till the stubborn soil, 
Whose hard hand guides the plow, 
Who bend beneath the sammer sun, 
With burning cheek and brow— 
Ye deem the curse still clings to earth 
From olden time till now ; 
But while ye feel ’tis hard to toil, 
. And labor long hours through, 
Remember, it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! ye who plow the sea’s blue field— 
Who ride the restless wave— 
Beneath whose gallant vessel’s keel 
There lies a yawning grave ; 
Around whose bark the wintry winds 
Like fiends of fury rave— 
O! while ye feel ’tis hard to toil 
And labor long hours through, 
Remember, it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! ye upon whose fevered cheeks 
The hectic glow is bright, 

Whose mental toil wears out the day, 
And half the weary night— 

Who labor for the souls of men, 
Champions of truth and right; 

Although you feel your toil is hard, 
Even with this glorious view, 





|overrated. The common air we beat aside 
with our breath, compressed, has the foree of 
gunpowder and will rend the solid rock ; and 
so it is with language. A gentle stream of 
persuasiveness may flow through the mind, 
and leave no sentiment; let it come ata blow, 
as a cataract and it sweeps all beforeit. Itis 
by this magnificent compression that Cicero 
confounds Cataline, and Demosthenes over- 
whelms A&:chines ; by this that Mark Anthony, 
as Shakspeare makes him speak, ¢arnes the 
heart away with a bad cause; by this that La- 
dy Macbeth makes us, for the moment, sym- 
pathize with murder, The language of strong 
passion is always terse and compressed; gen- 
uine conviction uses few words; there is 
something of artifice and dishonesty in along 
speech. No argument is worth using, because 
none ean make a deep impression that does 
not bear to be stated in a single sentence.— 
Our marshaling of speeches, essays and 
books, according to their length, deeming that 
a great work which covers a great space—this 
“inordinate appetite for printed paper,” which 
devours so much and so indiscriminately that 
it hus no leisure for fairly tasting anything, is 
pernicious to all kinds of literature, but fatal 
to oratorv. The wiiter who aims at perfec- 
tion is foreed to shun popularity and steer 











wide of it; the orator who must court popu- 
larity, is foreed to renounce the pursuit of 
genuine and lasting excellence.— Wesiminis- 
ter Review. 
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A dandy remarking, one summer day, that 
the weather was so excessively hot, that when 
he put his head into a basin of water it fairly 
boi-ed, received for reply—* Then, sir, you 
had ealf’s head soup at very little expense.” 
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Liberality of Love. 
You ask me for a lock of bair, 
That shades this brow of mine; 
Help, help yourself, my charming fair— 
My wie and heart are thine! 
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“T don’t know, where that boy got his tem- 
per; h- did not take itfrom me.” “Why, no, 
my cea ;I don’t perceive that you have lost 





jany !” was the affectionate reply. 
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BY CHARLES SWAIN, 





She who thinks a noble heart 
Better than a noble mien— 

Honor’s virtue more than art,— 
Though ’tis less in fashion seen— 

Whatsoe’er her fortune be, 

She’s the bride—the wife—for me. 


She who dreams that inward grace 
Far surpasses outward show, 
She who values less the face 
Than that charm the soul can throw— 
Whatsoe’er her fortune be, 
She’s the bride—the wife—for me. 


She who knows the heart requires 
Something moré than lips of dew— 

That when love’s brief rose expires, 
Love itself dies with it too— 

Whatsoe’er her fortune be 

She’s the bride—the wife—for me. 
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Respect for Woman. 








Show me the man who can quit the bril- 
liant society of the young, to listen to the kind- 
ly voice of age—who can hold cheerful con- 
verse with one whom years have deprived of 
charms. Show me the,man who is willing to 
help the negress who stands in need of help, 
as if the blush of Helen mantled on her cheek. 
Show me the man who would no more look 
rudely at the poor girl in the village than at 
the ele gant and well-dressed lady in the sa- 
loon. Show me the man who treats unpro- 
tected maidenhood as he would the heiress, 
surrounded by the powerful protection of 
rank, riches, and family. Show me the man 
who abhors the libertine’s gibe—who shuns as 
a blasphemer, the traducer of his mother’s 
sex—who scorns, as he would a coward, the 
ridiculer of womanly foibles, or the exposer of 
womanly reputation. Show me the man who 
never forgets for one hour, the delicacy, the 
respect, that is due to woman, as woman, in 
any condition’or class. Show me such a man, 
and you will show mé a gentleman—nay, you 
show me better, you show me a true Christian 








gentleman, There are some who think that 
persons lose in mamers as they gain in liberty. 
One grace belongs to the spirit of liberty, and 
where the spirit of liberty is the most active, 
this grace prevails the most with the grace it 
expands ; that grace is respect for woman— 
not for rank or elegance, but forwoman. And 
when this sentiment becomes enlarged—when 
it is stable—a social structure may be raised 
upon it, more glorious than mankind have 
ever seen, 
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Ir is time our young Jadies dropped the old 
plan of referring the boys to their parental re- 
lative, on reeeiving an offer of marriage.— 
Come, girls, lay aside the old fashion, and on 
a young man of the right stamp offering him- 
self, don’t look on one side and stare some 
partieular figure in the carpet out of counte- 
nance, and simper, “ask pa,” but fling your 
arms around his neek, x1ss him, look him in the 
eyes, and say, “ Well, I will.”—Knickerbocker. 

+--+ 








Laugh at no man for his pug nose—you ne- 
ver can tell what may furn up, 


an | 


Military Glory. 





There is something inexplicable in the rev- 
erenee paid by men to honors won in battle. 
The world’s history appears, indeed, to be pre- 
served tathet in the history of battle-fields 
than in any other way. It is very true that 
the struggles of man with his fellow man have 
been incessant, and the contest for power or 
fame makes up the daily current of political 
events; but that will hardly aceount for the 
fact that, while a few men worship at old 
shrines of learning and do homage to the di- 
vinity dwelling in them, by far the greater 
portion of the race are better satisfied with 
viewing battlefields and relics of hard blows, 
battered swords and shields, and the like evi- 
dences of man’s hatred to man. Few who 
visit Greece, care to search out the favorite re- 
sorts of the old philosopbers ; but all rush to 
Marathonor Thermopyle. Even in countries 
made interesting by moderu events, few care 
to remain for any great length of time in the 
houses of great or good men, or to tread on 
ground hallowed by the footsteps of departed 
worthies, while the mass pour steadily té Wa- 
terloo, to Culloden, Marston Moor, and a hun- 
dred similar plaees, renowned as soil fertiliz- 
ed by the blood of men. If further illustration 
of the fact that men worship -nilitary giory 
were needed, it may be found.in the attention 
paid to soldiers who have fought bravely, 
compared with that paid to men who are only 
known as giants in intellect; but the fact is 
too notorious to need proof. 

An illustration is afforded by an aneedote 
of Kosciusko in his retirement, not long be- 
fore hisdeath. He then resided in a cottage 
in a village of France; and during the inva- 
sion of France, a Polish regiment from the 
Russian army passed through the village.— 
Some outrages were committed by the sol- 
diery, and Kosciusko, an old and feeble man, 
came out of his cottage and addressed them. 
“When I was a Polish soldier,” said he, “we did 
not do thus.” “Who are you that speak so bold- 
ly ?” asked an officer, very rudely. “I am 
Kosciusko,” was the quiet reply. The name 
ran from rank to rank, from corps to corps, 
until it grew to a shout of intense devotion, 
and, the march abandoned, all gathered in a 
mass around the veteran defender of Poland.— 
N. Y. Jour. of Com. 
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A wag was jogging home ratlier late, and a 
little happy, when passing by a dark alley, a 
large, two-fisted fellow stepped out, and seiz- 
ing him by the collar, demanded his money. 

“Money !” said the wag, “money! I have 
none—but if you'll wait a moment, I will give 
you my note at thirty days.” 

-<@- 

A German prince having in a dream seen 
three rats,one fat, one lean, the third blind, 
sent for a celebrated Bohemian gipsy, and de- 
manded an explanation. “The fat rat,” said 
the soreeress, “is your prime minister, the lean 
rat your people, and the blind rat yourself.” 

<e> 

A lady with a flushed face and carbuncled 
nose, consulting Dr. Cheyne, exclaimed :— 
“Where in the name of wonder, doctor, did I 
get such a nose as this?” “Out of the de- 
canter, madam ; out of the decanter,” replied 
the doctor. 














What is the Origin of Peter Pence? 

It was a tax which originated in England, 
of a penny upon every house which contained 
twenty pennyworth of any kind of goods, and 
was paid to the Pope. It wasanciently called 
Rote fee, Rome penny, Rottie scot, Denafrii 
S. Petri, and Cencus Petri. It originated with 
the Saxons, in the year 720, was discontinued 
by Edward IIL,. revived by Richard II. and 
terminated on the Reformation. It was a col- 
lection from among the faithfal to pay the per- 
sonal expenses of the Pope. 
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Gave Him Up. 

“ Are you an Odd Fellow?” “Nosir! I’ve 
been married for a week!” “I mean, do you 
belong to the Order of Odd Fellows?” “No, 
no, I belong to the Order of Married Men.” 
“Mercy, how dwmb! Are you a Mason?” 
“ No, J am a earpenter by trade.” “ Worse and 
worse; are you a Son of Temperance?” 
“ Bother you, no, I am a son of Mr. John Gos- 
ling.” The querist went away. 

Or 
A Yankee Answer. 

A wager was laid, that it was a Yankee pe- 
culiarity to answer one question by asking 
another. To sustain the assertion, 2 dewn- 
easter was interrogated. “I want you,” said 
the better, “ to give me a straight forward an- 
swer to a plain question.” “I kin du it, mis- 
ter,” said the Yankee. “Then why do New 
Englanders always answer a question by ask- 
ing one in return?” “ Du they?” was Jona- 
than’s reply. 
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Man a Mathematical Being. 

The “ North Bridgewater (Mass.) Reporter 
& Union,” is laboring to prove that man has 
a rule for everything, and is a mathematical 
being. Says the Reporter, “He eats and 
drinks by Addition, and sleeps by means of 
Position ; gets married by Compound Fellow- 
ship, rears a family by Multiplication, gets of- 
fice by means of Interest, and if he belongs 
to the Profession, relies upon Practice for his 
support.” 
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The Shingles. 

“Doctor,” said a wag to his medical adviser, 
one day, “isn’t there such a disease as the 
shingles?” “Yes, to be sure,” replied Galen, 
“Then I have got it for eertain,” said the pa- 
tient, “ for the reof of my mouth is broken out 
in a dozen places.” 

e+ 
Veal and Soft Soap. 

At a market, a lady, laying her hand upon 
a joint of veal, said, “I think, Mr. Jones, this 
veal 1s not so white as usual.” “Just put on 
your gloves madam, and you'll think different- 
ly.” The veal was ordered home. 
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Those who Run may Read._- 
The present French Administration is so 
anxious to proclaim its own folly and faith, 
that it writes them up in Roman Capital char- 
acters. — Punch. 








Oo 
In answer to an inquisitive correspondent, 
who wishes to know what the “ Hungarian 
Diet is,” we state most. explicitly, that it is for 
the most part beef and potatoes. 
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A stout heaft, a élea¥ con8cience, and never despair 


W. L. PALMER 

Is our agent; Office between the West doors of 
the Syracuse House, No. 2, Salina St. 

The Proprietor, or one of the Editors, may usu- 
ally be found at their private office, 

ta Corner of Warren and Fayette Sts.,_ 29 
over O.S. Sumner’s Store, and opposite the Epis- 
copal (St. Paul’s) Church. 


To Correspondents. 











It has occurred to us that a remark in our last 
No. may need explanation. We refer to anony- 
mous contributions. 

The article alluded to, we consider meritorious, 
and shall be g!ad to publish it on being assured of 
its originality. Not that we have a doubt, in this 
particular instance, but it is evident that a general 
tule is necessary as a protection against plagiarisms. 

In all cases where a contributor desires to pre- 
serve the incognito, we shall, of course, as we have 
done, scrupulously regard the wish. 

‘To Lily in Heaven,’ ‘The Old Man’s Reverie,’ 
‘ Forgive,’ ‘ Yield not to Temptation,’ and ‘ Chalk- 
ings from a Blackboard,’ are on file. 

The ‘Triumph of Justice’ is respectfully de- 
clined. 

—@- - 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Jubilee. 


The present tetm will complete the five years for 
which this School was first established, as an ex- 
periment. The result of that five years’ experience 
has amply demonstrated the wisdom of its founders, 
and it is now a permanent institution—-as necessary 
to the educational machinery of the State as is any 
part of its admirable system. 

In aceordance with the wishes of its friends, a 
gathering of all those wlio have ever been connect- 
ed with the school, is proposed, at this time, for the 
following objects : 

‘Ist. The organization of a society of the Alumni. 

2d. The appropriate dedication of the commo- 
dious edifice, now completed, for the permanent oc- 
cupancy of the school. 

3d. A renewal of old acquaintances, and a cor- 
dial interchange of those sentiments which unite 
all in one comnion brotherhocd !” 

In fulfilment of these wishes, the Faculty have 
proposed Wednesday, Sept. 26th, as the time of 
holding this Jusizex. Arrangements have been 
made which cannot fail of rendering it an oc- 
casion of the deepest interest. Sure are we that 
no one can be willingly absent, who has ever been 
a Normal student. ‘I envy not that man,’ says 
President Sparks in his recent Inaugural Address, 
‘ who, after learning his Alma Mater, can look back 
with a eold and vacant indifference to the years he 
has passed under her beneficent guardianship, or 
who does not grasp the hand of a classmate, how- 
ever Jong the separation, and in whatever clime, 
with an emotion which he ean feel, but cannot des- 
cribe.’ 

We shall give timely notice of the arrangements 
—only adding, now, that a poem wilt be delivered 
by Miss Sherman, and an oration by R. R. Steteon, 
of this city. 











has lately been suspended from his functions, on 
account of his progressive political opinions, and 
his avowed opposition to the Government, The 
physicians of Madtid, oa well as the medival stu- 
dents, hfive made tepeated attempts to procure his 
restoration, bat hitherto without sucecss.”’ 

This, badiy, as it sounds to a Spaniard, sounds 
still worse to an American, Yet, in our very 
midst, are men proscribed for opinion, in a manner 
just as illiberal, by other men who gather round 
them their robes and utter the thanksgiving of the 
Sadducee. The width of an ocean vastly modifies 
the intrinsi¢ principles of Justice. ‘ Ah, wad some 
power,’ &e. 

And now ponder over the following from a Ken- 
tucky paper. Which spirit is the more righteous ? 
or are they one? " 

“Rey. James Shannon, on last Sunday week, 
(June 16, 1849,) in the Presbyterian Church, (in 
Danville,) before an American audience—himself a 
foreigner, and with the brogue of a foreigner on 
his tongue, and applauded by his hearers, denoun- 
ced the American Declaration of Independence 
as an infidel production, anti-seriptural aud ab- 
surd, written by that notorious infidel, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and adopted and solemnly published to the 
world with the pledge of their lives to maintain it.”’ 

——_—_——__4~@s »—_ 

{8" The Literary Union will please, hereafter, 
credit articles extracted from the “ Great West.”’ 
An acknowledgment of “Tue Berrotuen,” a 
poem, by our regular contributor, Miss Alice Ca- 
rey, inserted in a late issue, will oblige us.—Great 
West, Cincinnati. 

As the ‘Great West’ claims this poem as its 
own, we credit it, out of respect for our neighbor's 
word ;—that being the only evidence we have.— 
‘The Betrothed’ we found floating about in half-a- 
dozen papers, and ventured to transfer it to our 
own. Not knowing that our exacting friend had 
monopolized the gentle Alice, we should as soon 
have credited it to any body else, as to him. 

We have piqued ourselves on being very pane- 
tilious in our credits; intending, always, to ‘ ren- 
der unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s,’ and to 
the ‘ Great West’ the things that him unto belong. 
We trust, therefore, that we shall this time be ex- 
cused for inserting, without credit, an article of 
whose origin we were sublimely ignorant. 

Call the roll, neighbor ; you have a dozen more 
cases on your hands.— 

—We wish to say, here, that the ‘ Great West’ 
is one of the best papers in the country—original, 
moral, fresh—in a word—credit-able. 
=o 

“ A Cincumstance.’’-—The Providence Trans” 
cript, says the Chronotype, is resporisible for the 
following : 

“A young man of this city was about taking 
leave of his father, who was bound for California ; 
he resolved upon opening the Bible and marking 
the first verse that met his eye applicable to the de- 
parted friend. He opened te the 28th chapter of 
Job, 1st verse: ‘Surely there is a vein for the sil- 
ver, and a place for the gold where they find it.’— 
It is certainly a singular circumstance.”’ 

It certainly ig a singular circumstance, consider- 
ing that the verse is not to be found either in the 
Old or New Testament.—Olive Branch. 

—The Olive Branch must have been ‘ont of 
Bibles,’ jast then. The verse, allowing for a slight 
typographical error, is to be found as, and where, 
stated. 




















the guilt of this man, who was lately exectited at 
Boston, in defiance of public opinion, are begin- 
ning to be enteftained by many gentlemen of the 
law. Ifthis doubt should prove to be correet, it 
will be a consideration very well calculated, we 
should think, to murder the sleep of the funetionary 
who so obstinately refused to commute his sentence. 

Matthew Wood, exeented in N. Y. city, on Fri- 
day, the 20th inst., died, protesting his innocence 
to the lust. 

Verily, society is yet ‘in the gall of bitternees.’ 

_-+ =o 

tHe” “ Why not ?"—Syracuse Literary Union. 

And “why not,” say we. We would just in- 
form our friends of the Union, however, that we 
gave a notice upon their issuing their first hamber, 
but forgot to have it entered upon otr exchange 
list.--Boston Museum. 

—We have never seen the notice,—and scarecly 
a No. of the Museum, of late; a matter that dis- 
turbed us, somewhat, knowihg it, as we do, to be 
one of the best journals alive. We are glad te 
learn thet the cause is only negligence. 


—~ ~@> > 








A Wisconsin orator, who was lately delighting 
his audience with illustrations of our country’s pro- 
gress, used the following emphatic remark—* Fel- 
ler citizens—the tail of civilization is now exactly 
where the front ears was, ho mor'n sixty years 
ago.’ The remark was received with boisterous 
cheers.~-Exchange. 

—The above sentiment has been attributed to 
Macaulay. Whose is the honor? 


- H  Qee 


CITY ITEMS. 


(~ Our streets are being sprinkled with salt 
water. The proposed advantages are a partial pu- 
rification of the air, and a more effectual preven- 
tion of dust. The latter object we think secured, 
beyond a doubt. 

(8 Among the visiters of the city, within the 
week, were Hon. Ira Mayhew, Supt. of Schools in 
Michigan ; — Holbrook, Supt. of Schools in Ro 
chester ; Rt. Rev. Bishop Hughes, of New ¥erk ; 
and the Hon. Henry Clay. 

(8 Not only are the gas pipes being laid with 
great rapidity, but we observe that Capt. Teall is 
preparing to conduct the water through Salina st. 
Suecess to both; light to discourage evil deeds, 
and water to reform evil habits. 

(a” Mr. Van Wagner, the Poughkeepsie Black- 
smith, has been lecturing here for several evenings , 
on Temperance. His portable tent is capable of 
containing a large number of people, and we be- 
lieve it is generally well filled. We listened to him 
for part of an evening, and can testify to the 
strength of his lungs, if not to his powers of eva- 
tory. 

—We learn that the enterprise pays well—the 
receipts yielding him a profit sueh as it would as- 
tonish most philanthropists to receive for self-sacri- 
ficial labors. Verily, it must be pleasant to earn 
money in a good cause. 

(a~ The Public Schools of the city close on the 
10th. The ehildren will then be turned out, for 
several weehs, into the streets, beneath the influ~ 
ence of a burning sun, to swelter away along va~ 
eatiot, and perlLaps fall a prey to the diseases which 
this arrangement provokes. When will the ‘ pow- 
ers that be’ learn to reverence ti oracles of Na~ 
ture and Reazon, rather than thore of traditionary 








ignorance ! : 
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Gducational. 
TREATMENT OF 








SCHOLARS. 


BY DR. 8. B. WOODWARD. 
Children, under eight years of age, should not | 
usually be confined to the school-room more than | 
one hour at a time, nor more than four hours in a 
day. These hours should afford considerable di- 
versity of employments, so as to enable the child to | 
change his posture frequently, and to be more or | 
less upon his feet ; and, also, to change the subject 
of thought, so that the mind shall not be occupied | 
by one subject too long or too intensely. 

Intensity should be carefully avoided; it leads 
directly to disease of the brain, which often, prob- | 
ably, arises from this cause. Precocity is generally 
the result of this organ—ecither functional, or or- 
ganic ; the former may generally be cured by time- | 
ly attention—the latter exhibits itself in epilepsy, or | 
an imbecility of mind, or proves fatal by the occur- | 
rence of inflammation or convulsions 
ness cannot begin too early, to guard against evils 
fraught with misery to the future. 





If a child exhibits any symptoms of precocity, it | ‘® Preside at all meetings of the Association. 


should be immediately taken from books and per- 
mitted to ramble and piay ix the open air, or engage | 
in manual labor, and such amusements as will give | 
rest to the mind, and health and vigor to the body. 

The recess of school, for children of eight years 
and under, should be long; the play active, and 
even noisy—(for the lungs require strength by ex- 
ercise, as well as the muscles) and every child 


Watehful- | shall hold their offices for one year and unti) others 





should be required to unite in the sports of play- 
time. 

Fifteen minutes is a short time for recess; half 
an hour is better, particularly in summer. 

During the recess, the school-room ought to be 
thrown open in warm weather, and the windows 
dropped a little ways in the cold weather, so as to 
thoroughly ventilate the apartment. We have 
hardly learned yet that pure air is equally impor- 
tant to health and life, as good nourishment and pure 
water. 

In school regulations, regard is usually paid to 
mental and moral improvement only. We forget 
that we have bodies, the preservation and training 
of which are not less necessary to the young than 
the acquisition of knowledge. Without health we 
ean have little enjoyment ; with it we can learn all 
that is necessary with ease—if we are not in too 
great haste. No limit is given to the age, in wh'ch 
the vigorous and healthy can acquire useful know- 
ledge. 


It is of little use to make great acquirements, if 


in doing so, we sow the seeds of disease, which will 
destroy the happiness and usefulness of life. 
—_——+~-@e - 
From the Teachers’ Advoente. 


The following is a true copy of the Constitution of 


Resolved, That the Constitution be taken up, culture to those to whom literature was a second- 
and that each article be read separately. It was | ary thing. They should in early life gather in a va- 
adopted as follows :— riety of knowledge ; form, as it were,a good weft 

The Teachers of the State of New York, in | and then inweave the particular study which 
Convention assembled, believing that the best in- after-life _Fequired should be the pattern on the 
terests of every community are founded upon sound cloth. For a literary man, he need not say how 


, iy . 
and thorough elementary education, and that with- | M&Cessary total culture was. Bary had Yr Fn 
out unity of feeling and concert of action on the tested against fractional studics, as contradistin- 


guished from a subdivision of labor in tcaching.— 
To exhort people to cultivate one branch of know- 
ledge to the exclusion of everything else, was like 
urging one man to direct his efforts solely to the 
strengthening of his right arm, another of his left, a 
third of his feet, and so on. One man reecommend- 
ed you to cultivate the exact sciences only, and 
hence society had been supplied with men who 
were mathematicians only—men whose gospel was 
a right angle, and whose religion was a circle. In 
tion by signing this Constitution. other cases, men had become so engrossed with a 

Art. 3d.—The officers of this Association shall ' particular study, that they would spend _ enor- 
be a President, 4 Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding | mous amount of time = settling the quantity of a 
and Recording Secretary, and a Treasurer, who Greek syllable, and write most elaborate treatises 
; on the Gfeek diagramma. A fully-cultured man 
could turn his attention to the division of labor 
which stern necessity imposed upon him. Some- 
times, however, natural propensity would come in 
to check this. Nevertheless, we should all aim at 
what the Germans called ‘many-sidedness ; so that, 
whichever way we turned, there might be a polish- 
ed side presented.’ ’— Ez. 

~<@- 


The Frenchman at his Studies. 


Frenchman. Ha, my good friend, I have met 
with one difficulty—one very strange word. How 
you call H-o-u-g-h? 

Tutor. Huff. 

F. Tres bien. 
S-n-o-u-g-h, ha? 
T. O, no, no, Snuff is S-n-u-double-f. The 
fact is, words ending in ough are a little irregu- 
lar. 

F. Ah, very good. ‘Tis beautiful language, 
H-o-u-g-h is Huff, I will remember; and C-o-u-g-h 
Cuff. I have one bad Cuff, ha? 

T. No; that is wrong. We say Kauff, not 
Cuff. 

F. Kauf, ah bien. Huff and Kauf, and pardon- 
nez moi, how you call D-o-u-g-h—Duff, ah? 

T. No, not Duff. 

F. Not Duff? Ah! 
Dauf, hey ? 

T. No; D-o-u-g-h spells Doe. 

F. Doe! itis very fine; wonderful language ; 
it is Doe, and T-o-u-g-h is Toe, certainement. My 
Beefsteak was very Toe. 

T. O, no, no, you should say Tuff. 

F. Tuff? Le Diable! and the thing the farmer 
uses, how you call him, P-l-o-u-g-h, Pluff? ha, 
you smile, I see lam wrong; itis Plauff? No, ah, 
then, it is Ploe like Doe; it is beautiful language, 


part of teachers, this can rarely, if ever, be attain- 
ed ; and further, that the true dignity of our pro- 
fession calls for associated action and combined ef- 
fort, do hereby agree to form ourselves into a Teach- 
ers’ State Association, to be governed by the Con- 
stitution subjoined. 

Art. Ist.-—This association shall be styled The 
Teachers’ Association of the State of New York. 

Art. 2d.—Any practical Teacher, of good moral 
character, may become a member of this Associa- 





are chosen. 
Art. 4th.—It shal! be the duty of the President 


Art. 5th.—In the absence of the President, one 
of the Vice-Presidents shall perform the duties of 
his office. 

Art. 6th.—TIt shall be the duty of the Correspond- 
ing Secretary to conduct the correspondence of the 
Association, and report the same to the Associa- 
tion at its regular meetings, and at such other times 
as the Association may require. 

Art. 7th.—It shall be the duty of the Recording 
Secretary to keep a faithful record of the proceed- 
ings of the Association in a book provided for that 
purpose. 

Art. 8th.—It shall be the duty of the Treasurer 
to take charge of all the moneys belonging to the 
Association, and disburse the same as the Asso- 
ciation shall by resolution, or otherwise, direct ; and 





Huff; and Snuff you spell 





further, it shall be his duty to present annually an 
accurate account of his official doings. 

Art. 9th.—This Association shall meet, at least, 
as often as once a year, at such time and place as 
may be designated by resolution. 

Art. 10th.—Fifty members present shall be 
deemed necessary to constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

Art. 11th.—The officers of this Association shall 
constitute its Executive Committee. 

Art. 12th.—The officers of this Assoc‘ation shall 
| be elected by ballot. 

Art. 13th.—All County Associations of Teach- 
ers may become auxiliary by giving due notice of 
the same to the Recording Secretary. 

Art. 14th.—-This Constitution may be altered or 
amended, with the consent of two thirds of its mem- 
bers present, ata regular meeting, but not without 
a formal notice of the same, presented in writing to 





oui: I understand—it is 














the Teachers’ Association of the State of New 
York, adopted at the great State Convention, at 
Syracuse, August 1, 1845, which we now repub- 
lish for the benefit of all whom it may concern of 
the Convention which really did give the impetus 
to the educational Ball inthe Empire State. Joun 
W. Burxtey, of Albany, was President. O. W. 
Morais, of New York, Joun Wricur, of Living- 
ston, Secretaries. 

Mr. E. Cooper, of Westchester, Chairman of the 
Committee on forming a Constitution for a Teach- 
ers’ State Association, made a report embracing 
the-draft of a Constitution, which was duly accept- 
ed, On motion, 





Dawson, of Birmingham, the following remark 
(quoted from the Manchester Examiper’s report 


ing too many things, and exhorting them to confin 





time, he considered that this was_bad advice. H 





In a series of lectures on the study of German 
Literature, delivered at Manchester, by Mr. George 


are made: ‘ Sometimes you heard men warning 
people against a dissipation of study, against study 
their attention to one thing. Now, up to a certain 


{did not think that this should be the foundation. of 


the Secretary, at least one day previous. ver’ fine. ‘ ‘ 
T. You are still wrong, my friend. It is 

- Plow. 
Should Study be confined toone Subject?} F. Plow! Wonderful language! I shall un- 


derstand ver’ soon. Plow, Doe, Kauff; and one 
more—R-o-u-g-h, what you call Gen. Taylor, Rauf 
and Ready? No? certainement it is Rew and 
Ready. 

T. No; R-o-u-g-h spells Ruff. 

F. Ruff, ha! let me not forget. 
Ruff, and B-o-u-g-h is Buff, ha? 

T. No; Bow. 

F. Ah! ’tis ver’ simple, wonderful language, 
but I have what you call E-n-o-u-g-h, ba! what 
you call him ?—Home Journal. 
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R-o-u-g-h is 
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Movements of the Masses. 


—_—-——— 


The democratic masses are moving towards union | 


upon true principles, in a.spirit that is of the most 
hopeful augury. Everywhere the noble example, 
which the democracy of Suffolk were the first to | 


set, of making all considerations of organization | 


subordinate to that of the union of the party upon 
correct principles, has been caught up and followed 
by the masses. 

In Wayne county, we see, the democrats are in 
motion, forgetful of past divisions, and deterinined 
upon union and triumph, upon principles recocniz- 
ed by the party in its best days. A meecting of 
committees, on Saturday next, is suggested, to take 
into consideration the modes of action. Fortunate- 
ly the democrats of Wayne have not left much 
doubt of the principles upon which, with extraordi- 
hary unanimity, they agree. 

The democracy of Monroe, no less distinguished | 
fur devotion to principle, are following in the strong 
current, and, we see, have called a convention of | 
ry. Rochester District to mect on Friday next—to | 

‘a State Union Convention—wherever the same 
should be called and held.” 

The Empire city is also throwing the vast power | 
of its disciplined and united democracy into this | 
movement. 
Democratic Union,” of which Mr. Childs, the new- 
ly elected Treasurer of the Tammany Society, is 
the sole proprietor—makes its advent with the call 
of a Union State Convention, at Syracuse, 
15th August, 
yet all published, and which, when completed, it is 
claimed, may reach 15,000! 

These movements, in anticipation of the action 
of the State Committee, appear generally to con- 


on the 
with six columns of signatures, not 


template a consolidated Union Convention—instead 
of the conference agreed upon—and the place de- 
signated by the masses in New York, is Syracuse 
instead of Rome. We do not doubt, 
the spirit of patriotism and conciliation, which im- 
pelled the masses to the action referred to, will in- 
duce them to conform to the recommendation of the 
Committee. 
material—and the degree of consolidation and union 
to be had from the conference will depend upon the 


howeve r, th: it | 


The question of place is certainly im- 


instructions of the District Conventions to their de- | 


legates. 

Our democratic brethren in other States who 
have set us the example of union upon principle, 
will rejoice at these signs.— Albany Atlas. 
—@>-— 

Amos Kendall on Office-Holding. 

Atadinner in Washington, in 1829, after the 
election of General Jackson, Amos Kendall gave 
the following toast :—‘ Office-Holders—The just 
man and faithful public officer merits forbearance, 
but let him who spares the savage beware of his 
tomahawk.’’— Mirror. 

<@- 

Secretary Clayton has decided that a colored 
man is not a citizen of the United States, by refus- 
ing to grant passports to a colored citizen of New 
York. A white man would have had no difficulty 
in obtaining them, but the Secretary says they are 
never given to colored men! Does he find his au- 
thority in the constitution ’—Portland Transcript. 

ee 

Henry A. Wise has written a letter to Mr. Sen- 
ator Foote, in which he declines to enter into his 
crusade, and sayehe has done with politics 














A new union paper—the * Globe and | 





The Administration 
of its duties in the matter of the public offices. For 


Some are sure to 
This 
cannot be avoidcd.gThe only course to pursue is 
the one adopted by the Administration ; and that 
is, to act with honest intentions and trust to the good 


lection is often a difficult task. 
be disappointed, and some are displeased, 





/sense and honesty of the people. We are perfect- 
ly satisfied, from all that we hear, that in the ap- 
| pointments which have been made, every effort has 
i been used to secure the services of faithful and 
| competent men, at the same time to give satisfaction 
| to the 


time, the distribution of the offices, so as to equalize 


reasonable part of the public. In a short 


to some extent, the honors and emoluments of the 


-| Government, and to * prescribe the proscription” 


‘under which the Whig party of the country have 


| labored for twenty years past, will be over, and the 


aitention of the people turned to other matters ; 


| matters really of national importance, 


and affecting 
| the welfare and the interests of the Re public. From 
| all that we have seen and heard, from all the indi 
| cations given, 
Cows we shall find the Administration acting its 
part well; devoting its energies to a faithful exe- 

| cution of the laws in such a way as will tend to se- 

eure the peace.the honor and the fame of our coun- | 
try. With Gen. Taylor at the helm of State, and 
| the able Cabinet which he has called to conduct the | 
Departments of Government, we look for a pros- 
| perous and successful Administration.—Alezxan- 


dria Gazette. 


——— = 

God grant that a man niay be selected by the | 
Democratic party of the Union to bear its standard, | 
| who will pledge himself to remove every office- 


| 
holder who now, 


or for the next four years, ac- 
knowledges himself a Whig; and will religiously 
keep that pledge.— Washington Union. 


Ath of March, the bur- 


4c 


And yet, ever since the 





| den of the Union's song has been 
|“ proscription !” Father Ritchie daily acknow- 
| ledges himself to be a knave of the first water, and 
nobody will dispute his claim to the title. The poor 


man groans terribly —Brattleboro (Vt.) Eagle. 
nie Me ne 
From every section of the Union comes the cheer- 





| ing intelligence of a reunion of the divided elements 
| composing the Democratic party—of a healing of 
those divisions, which weakened the party to such 
an extent as to occasion its defeat in the late Presi- 
dential election. Following the wholesome exam- 
ple set by the Democrats of Connecticut, a perfect 
has been formed in Vermont, 


union, apparently, 
which will probably result in the utter route of the 
Whigs in that State. In New York, Pennsylvania, 
and some other States, a similar movement is go- 
ing on, which, if not interrupted by causes not now 
foreseen and anticipated, will place the great Dem- 


ocratie party of the Union in its ancient controlling 
position throughout the country.—Newburyport 


Advertiser. 
Sree ——- 


Our Charge at Rome. 

It being now well understood that the Adminis- 
tration had instructed Mr. Cass, our Charge at 
Rome, to acknowledge the new Government as 
soon as he might think it prudent to do so, the 
blame of his tardiness, in extending the sympathies 
of America to the Republicans, rests upon his own 
shoulders. It is well for this to be remembered, 
that the administration, which has evinced the 
greatest libera!'ty in this matter, may not be charg- 
with the faults of a weak and vacillating agent.— 
N. Y. Eve. Mirror 





Is now going through the most disagreeable part | 


these offices there are many applicants, and the se- 


we have every confidence that in_ 


proscription $9) | 


Clergymen in Convention. 

The editor of the Presbyterian Herald, says, Rev. 
John L. Waller, of the Baptist church, is announc- 
ed as a pro-slavery candidate in Woodford Co., 
for the Convention shortly to meet in Kentucky to 
remodel the Constitution. Can it be possible ?— 
We had hoped, and still hope, that the public sen- 
timent in our native State is such on the subject of 
Slavery, as to give an overwhelming rebuke to any 
minister of the gospel who will advocate perpetual 
Slavery. lLlow any man tolerably enlightened can 
view the institution of Slavery otherwise than as 
an evil of immense magnitude, which should be 
removed as fast as it can be consistently with the 
safety and best interests of all concerned, we know 
not. We learm from the same paper, that some 
other clergymen are expected to be candidates in 
favor of gradual emancipation — Presbyterian of 
the West. 








| 2O- 
‘*No Friend. ‘c Reward.” 
| The Winchester Republican, commenting on this 


Democratic quotation, says : 
| “They are constantly asserting that he (Gen. 
Taylor) declared that he had ‘ no friends to reward 
—no enemies to punish.’ Now, the first sentence, 
| we repeat, is an interpolation—and it has been re- 
peated so often that even the Whigs are beginning 
| to believe it. The following is the true passage in 
| the second Allison letter, to which refi rence is had ; 
|‘ [have no private purposes to accomplish, no par- 
| ty projects to build up, no enemies to punish—no- 
| thing to serve but my country.’ That every man 
who is turned out of office is to be decmed an en- 
'emy, is a little too ridiculous for comment. But 
|the Rotation party, therefore, want now to be the 
Stationary party.” . 


————__+~e-——————_—_<—— 
Henry Clay and Thomas H. Benton. 
These two Senators, whose ability, whose patriot- 

ism and whose talents and statesmanship have 

become a part of the history of our country, 
have both, like patriots, come out for the non-ex- 
tension of Slavery. ‘Their voiee, like that of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, will be 
heard and felt by the whole Union. Mushroom 
politicians, who love Slavery, will be swallowed up 
by the armies of Freedom.—Wilmington ( Del.) 

Blue Hen’s Chickens. 

a ooo 
Gen. Cass’s Defense. 

The French very happily charactarize a smart 
thing that a person may think of, after the occa- 
sion for saying it has passed away, and the remark 
which provoked it, has been nearly forgotten, 
Vesprit d’escalier—the wit of the staircase. Gen- 
eral Cass has written a letter to the Washington 
Union, in defense of his political attitude during 
the late presidential canyass, which is about as op- 
portune as a good joke would be to a man who had 
taken leave of his company and nearly reached the 
street door.—Eve. Post. 
— —_ 

A Sign of the Times. 

The Montreal Courier contains the prospectus of 
a new Journal to be established in that city, intend- 
ed to advocate the peaceable separation of Canada 
from Imperial connection. The tone of the pros- 
pectus is explicit and decided, yet temperate, and 
the paper itself will be in charge of a committee, in 
whose hands ample funds have been placed. . 

~+-e- 

The Wilmot Proviso Resolves have passed the 
House of Representatives of Maine—but two mem- 
bers voting in the negative. Mr. Cary of Ardos- 
took was absent.—Beston Musewn. 
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Diseasts oF Winter. On Consumption, Colds: 
Asthma, &c.,—with copious observations on 
the diet and regimen necessary for invalids. 
By J. R. Culverwell, M.D. New York: J. 
S. Redfield. 

This is a work of nearly one hundred pages, in 
pamphlet form, and treating on the subjects indi- 
cated in the synopsis of its title-page given above. 
It is written in popular style, and designed to en- 
lighten the masses in the all-important matter of 
Physiology and Ilygiene. 

The object is praiseworthy. Tow far the author 
has succeeded, we know not, for we have been, as 
yet, tinable to read the work. From a hasty 
glance, we have seen much to warmly approve, 
and something to condemn. That part which ex- 
plains the physical organization, and the preven- 
tion of disease, we think most useful; but in his 
remedial agents, we think he follows too closely the 
mischievous fallacies of an almost obsolete system. 

The book cannot fail, we think, to exert a good 
influence. 

Address, J. S. Redfield, Clinton Hall, N. Y. city. 
Tue Science or Swimine. 

This is an exceedingly interesting little work, 
published by Messi‘s. Fowlers & Wells, N.Y. It 
is beautifully get up, with the finest of wood-cuts, 
and contains ample rules for learners, besides in- 
structions for rescuing and resus.itating the drown- 





ed, and a variety of other appropriate matter. 





t™ We have received from Cambridge, Mass., 
the University Report of the Inauguration of Pres. 
Sparks, containing the Addresses, Oration, Poems, 
&c.,—all highly interesting. We intend to quote. 
Lrrrevy’s Livine Acg, No. 272, 

Is received. Contents :—Marie Antoinette; A 
Residence at Sierra Leone ; Visit to the Oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon ; Ornithological Rambles in Sus- 
sex; Retirement of Jenny Lind; De Foe’s History 
of the Plague; Paying an old Debt; Honors to 
Dr. Jackson ; Eurorean Turmoit—(several Eng- 
lish articles); Poetry, &c. 





For sale at Palmer's. 

Sartain’s Unton Magazine, for August, 

Is received. The portrait and sketch of Farner 
Mattnew are the best we have seen, and each 
worth the price of the No. “The Independent 
Voter,’’ (the picture) is irresistible, and the sketch 
contains a good moral for those who will never see 
it. Sartain continually improves. 

You can buy it at Palmer's. 





Tue New York Ectectic Mepicat anv Sura- 
caL Journat. Adapted to Popular and Pro- 
fessional Reading. Edited by S. H. Potter, 
M. D., and Chas, J. Kenworthy, M. D., Syra- 
cuse. 

This new periodical professes to be the organ of 
the State Eclectic Medical Sociefy, and the only 
advocate of Medical Eclecticism in the State. 

Of this Society we know nothing further than 
the name implies; that has a liberal and intelligent 
sound. We feel, therefore, disposed to grect it as 
an agentof reform. This greeting we extend more 
cordially, still, to the Journal, it being another evi- 
dence of the increasing importance of our own en- 
terprising city. Six months ago, there was we 











believe, published here, not a single periodical not 
local in its character ; now, there are at least five. 

The contents of the first No. are of an eminent- 
ly practical character, being written in language 
which all can understand, and treating of subjects 
which all should examine---some of them being of 
the very highest importance. lt gives us a good 
assurance that its successors will contribute largely 
to the benefit of society, and the credit of our eity 
and the College whose direct exponent it will be. 
We bespeak for it a liberal patronage. 

The Journal is issued monthly, in Magazine 
form, in a style highly creditable to the printers, 
Messrs. Kinney & Masters, and afforded at the 
low price of $1,00 a year, in advance. 





Bucuanan’s Journat or Man. 

What we had heard of this periodical, induced a 
curiosity to see it. We are partially gratified by 
receiving the sixth No.—for June. 

The following is its range of general subjects :— 
Biography, Fine Arts, Magnetism, Zoology, Hy- 
giene, Dietetics, Materia Medica, Psychology, Ed- 
ucation, Psychometry, Phrenology, Physiognomy, 
Pathology, Physiology. 

“ These sciences,’ says the editor, “ now exist 
as the prostrate fragments of an arch of which the 
keystone has not been found, and the separate 
stones are broken or disjointed.” This arch, he 
gives us to understand, is the comprehensive science 
of Anthropology. 

Having ourselves experienced a deep interest in 
the study of Anthropology, we welcome a journal 
devoted to it; one, too, conducted by a physician 
and scholar like Dr. Buchanan. We are sure that 
the enterprise must be productive of great good, if 
sustained, as we certainly trust it will be. With 
the present No. we are much pleased, and trust 
that we shall have the privilege of perusing its pre- 
decessors. The new science of Psycuomerry, 
which we find developed in the “ Journal,’ quite 
throws Mesmerism in the shade—astonishment has 
unfitted us for formirtg any settled opinion of it, as 
yet. 

The Journal is published at intervals of one of 
two months, in fine style, with illustrations, at $2,00 
a year, in advance. Address Joseph R. Buchan- 
an, M. D., No. 7, College Hall, Cincinnati. 





Tue Nationat Era 

Is one of the ablest papers on our exchange list. 
It is an prgan of that portion of the Anti-Slavery 
party, who prefer argument and mild remonstrance 
to more violent measures, in the abolition of that 
tremendous evil. Asa literary journal, too,it bears 
a high character, combining, besides the efforts of 
its editors, Messrs. Bailey & Whittier, those of 
many of our best writers. 

Published at Washington, D. C., by G. Bailey ; 
Terms, $2,00 a year, in advance. 





Tue Hartrorp Rervstiican, 

Has been discontinued till its suSscribers shall 
pay up. It being one of the best papers in the 
country, we confidently hope that the citizens of 
Hartford and vicinity will respond to this call in 
such a manner as will soon again bring it to our 
table. 

Tae Serrit or tHe Ace, 

Successor to the Univerewlum, does not disap- 
point the confidence inspired by the high reputation 
of its editor, Rev. W. H. Channing. It cannot 


fail of success in the great cause of progress. 


Avrora Borza.is. 

This varied and spicy sheet is to be changed, at 
the commencement of its second volume, about the 
middle of Augttst, to a folio form. Its perpetuity 
seems assured, and we may expect a constant dis- 
play of its fiery phetiomena---such as the following, 
for instance :— 

“Tue Lirerary Union, Syracuse, has a new 
liead, very pretty, and as there is considerable 
brains in the concern, it isa very fine literary jour- 
nal,”’ 

Verily, “ Brother Jonathan” hath us on the 
h—ead. 





te” We have received from Messrs. Fowlere & 
Wells, New York, the Phrenological Almanac, 
for 1850. It is filled with interesting matter illus- 
trating that science, and we hope to see it exten- 
sively circulated. An Almanac is an agent of 
power, because evetybody must have it; and how 
much more useful such as this, than the Comic and 
other trash which we so often see. 

~@ee- 


INTELLIGENCE: 








The Hon. Horace Mann, we learn, is writing a 
history of the common schools of the State. ‘This 
work will doubtless comprise a vast deal of utility of 
world-wide influence.—Boston Rambler. 

Rev. Theodore Parker has in pressa “ Discourse 
on Christianity.” 

“ Mexico and the United States,” is the title of a 
forthcoming work by Maj. Ripley, U.S. A. 

“The Living Authors of England,” is the title 
of a new work from the pen of Thos. Powell, which 
will shortly be published by Putnam, of New York. 

William Gilmore Simms has resumed the editor- 
ship of the Southern Quarterly Review, published 
in Charleston. 

The Harpers announce a new edition of “ An- 
thon’s Horace ;’’ Sir John Barrow’s “ Sketches of 
the Royal Society and the Royal Society Club ;’/ 
and Griswold’s “‘ Encyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy.’’ 

Miss Sedgwick is revising all ler works, and ad- 
ding new prefaces, &c., to them for Mr. Putnam. 








News. 
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Curefully condensed for the Literary Union. 
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FOREIGN. 
By the Steamer Europa. 





England. 

D'Israeli’s promised movement in the House of 
Commons, designed to test the views of members 
in regard to the present Free Trade policy of the 
Government, has been largely defeated. 

The Cholera steadily increases in London. 

The crops promise an abundant and early har- 
vest. 

Ireland. 

The Irish papers continue to be filled with dis- 
tressing accounts of the misery that prevails. The 
crops, however, look well. 

On Monday, Messrs. O’Brien, Meagher, Me- 
Manus, and O’Donohue, were embarked on board 
the war steamer Swift, which immediately sailed 
for Van Dieman’s Land. A parting address.to 
their countrymen, which they left in the hands of 
a mutual friend, is spoken of even by the Londor 
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France. | 

The elections are going forward quictly. 
martine has been returned. 

The scheme for a Public Instruction law, pre- | 
pared by a committee of which Thiers was chair- | 
man, has been introduced into the Assembly by M. | 
Falloux. | 

M. Napoleon Bonaparte has addressed a note to 
the journals, denouncing the measures of Govern- 
ment with regard to Rome. A 


Italy. | 


| 


The account of last weck, that the Romans wel. 
comed the French Troops, proves to be a faischood. | 
The Assembly abandoned the defense, after Oudi- | 
not’s last assault placed the city at his mercy. This | 
was done with great dignity, and followed by the | 
resignation of the Triumvirs. Their last address 
to their countrymen, is a noble document. They | 
express their intention to remain as simple citizens, | 
and be prepared to take up arms again, at any time, | 
to assist in the emancipation of Italy. 

Garribaldi, with his legion, left by the gate of St. 
Giovanni, loudly applauded by the people. He in- 
tends, it is said, to invade Naples. 

On the entry of the French, no Romans could 
be hired to remove the barricades which obstruct- 
ed the streets. The soldiers, much chagrined, were 


obliged to do this themselves. The people main- | 


tained a sullen silence. Oudinot was disgusted by 
the National Guard and Corps de Garde not rising, 
at his passage, and paying him the customary mili- 
tary honors. 

Martial law is proclaimed by Oudinot, and the 
press muzzled. Gen. Rostolin is appointed Gover- 
nor, and Gen. Sauvant, Commandant of the city. 

The Papal colors were displayed with the tri-color. 

Venice stil] holds out. 

The Sardinian negociations are stopped. 


Hiaungar 7s 

Accounts are much confused. 

Paskiewich entered Kaschan without opposition, 
on the 25th ult. On the 2¢th, he advanced on the 
road to Pesth. On the 27th, he was at St. Mico- 
lez, two and a half days march from Pesth. 

Another division under Ceodajeff, marched in 
the direction of the Theiss, towards Tokay. After 
an engagement here with a sma"! Magyar force, 
the river was crossed, and the march continued, 
towards Debreczin. 

The Imperialists at Raab, left that city on the 
29th, in two divisions, towards Comorn. Pre- 
viously, Haynau had levied a heavy tax on the 
Jews, and adopted other stringent regulations. 

The Imperialist Danubian, head-quarters were, 
on the 2d, at Baboina. The main corps, under 
the Emperor, turned off here, toward Acs, to pass 
the Danube, and approach Comom on the other 
bank. The bridge at Acs was strongly defended 
by Gorgey, and after a battle of eight hours, the 
Austrians were compelled to fall back; the Hun- 
garians, however, losing a whole battery, which 
ventured too far from the entrenchments. 

A third division, under Schlick, was met by Kla- 
pa, with 10,000 men, and prevented from going on. 

On the upper Waag, Gen. Sass was obliged to 
fall back, on the Ist, upon his old post at Jordanew, 
in Gallicia. Whether he had a battle is not known. 

The Russian General Luders, reports the cap- 
_ ture of Tomosor Pass, Transylvania, after an obsti- 
nate struggle, on the 29th ult. The Hungarian 
Gen. Kiss, fell wounded into the hands of the Cos- 


La- | for Vienna, where he intends to remain. 





After the battle at Acs, the young emperor left | among others, those relative to the prosecution of 


| Galileo, and the Reformation in England.—Liter- 


The Austrians are organizing a temporary gov- | ary Gazette. 


ernment for Hungary. 


Sir Henay Burwer, the distinguished diploma- 


Kossuth has made another stirring appeal to the | tist appointed to represent Great Britain in this 


| people. 
Perezel's disgrace is confirmed. 
There are rumors of a battle in the south. 
We may next expect to hear of a tremendous | 
battle near Comorn, at which the Hungarians are 
eoncentrating, and towards which Russians and | 
| Austrians are pressing forward. 
Germany. 
Radstadt has been fearfully bombarded by the 
royal troops, but still holds out. 
Denmark. 
A great victory has been gained by the Danes in 
North Jutland, at Frederica. 1,800 Holsteiners | 
were enpeaned-«80 of whom were officers. All | 





| the artillery was taken. 


It is reported that the Danes have re-taken Kol- 
nig. 





The Recognition of Hungary. 
In publishing the following letter of the United 
States Government, I intend to join to it the ex- 





pression of the warmest thanks, which, as I am 
convinced, will be the sentiments of my country- 
men in Hungary, as they are of the Hungarians 
living here, for the strong sympathy of the noble 
American nation and its Government ; a sympathy 
manifested by the former on various occasions, and 
by the latter in the following lines. 


to the human race is freedom, is liberty having es- 
tablished freedom in this happy country, has also 
pointed out Hungary to be the place of liberty. 

Ere long, I hope freedom in the United States 
and liberty in Hungary, will go hand in hand and 
extend its dominions over the whole world. 

L. R. BREISACH. 
Wasnixeton, 25th June, 1849. 
L. R. Breisacn, Esq., New York. 

Six: I am requested by the President to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter to him of the 7th 
inst., and the printed account of the proceedings of 
the meeting of the Hungarians and others in New 
York. These proceedings had not escaped atten- 
tion. 

The Government and the people of this country 
are profoundly interested in the events which are 
now passing in Hungary, and all information cal- 
eulated to throw light Om the present struggle be- 
tween that country and Austria and Russia, cannot 
fail to be welcome. 

It is the policy and practice of the United States 
to recognize all Governments which exhibit to the 
world convincing proofs of their power to maintain 
themselves. 

If Hungary sustains herself in this unequal con- 
test there is no reason why we should not recog- 
nize her independence. Congress, it is believed, 
would sanction such a measure, and this Govern- 
ment would be most happy in that event to enter 
into commercial as well as diplomatic relations with 
independent Hungary. 

I am, sir, respectfully your ob’t serv’t, 
JOHN M. CLAYTON. 
Tne Horry Inquisttion.—In a letter from Rome, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 





sacks, who sent him to the Austrians. Another 
Russian corps is said to have entered Bistris, after 
a sharp action. The Magyars, about 18.000, then 
ecncentrated at Decs. 


it is stated, that on the investigation of the papers 
of the Holy Office, by order of the Republican Gov- 
ernment, it was found that the officials had made 
away with a grcat many. of historical importance ; 





Providence, it seems to me, whose highest gift | 


| country, has gone to the Baths of Germany to re- 
| cruit his health, and will come to this country, pro- 
| bably, at the close of the summer.—Home Journal. 


Tue Austrian Ovrrace.—lIt is stated that at 


| Kovil, on the left Danube bank, which is levelled to 
the eround, three priests were thrown into a well, 


i a young man was found hanging by the feet. 
The vaults vere ransacked, and fragments of hu- 


| inan bodies lay seattered about. 


Jenny Linp has quitted Paris without giving 
the Parisian world an opportunity to hear her. 
“She sang but once here,” says a Paris corres- 
pondent of the New York Evening Post, “ and 
that was at the Swedish Minister's, to a select par- 
ty. She will spend the summer months at the 
Spa, in Germany, and return ir the fal] to her na- 
tive city, Stockholm, there to spend the winter.”’ 

The report of Charles Albert’s death was prema- 
ture. Ile is stil] lying very ill at Oporto. The 
Queen of Portugal has sent her physician to attend 
him. 

The Liverpool Albion states, that a ship is 
forthwith to be dispatched to California with a car- 
go of the fair sex, under the assured prospect that 
those who espouse them will pay thcit passage in 
their weight of gold, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





The cholera has disappeared from Louisville. 

Troty Liperat.---It is said that Lieut, Lynch 
intends to appropriate a large portion of the pro- 
ceeds of his most interesting work on the Dead Bea, 
to the orphans of Lieut. Dale, his first officer, who 
died while engaged in the cupoiitiin. Such a no- 
ble act of liberality ‘is only in keeping with the en- 
tire character of the accomplished and pious author. 
—Banner of the Cross. 

Cincinnati.—The health of this city, as well as 
of St. Louis, is rapidly improving, and we have 
prospects of a speedy disappearance of an epidemic 
which has carried off some of the most eminent ci- 
tizens and cherished parents. 

Nationa, Convention or Inventors.—A Na- 
tional Convention of Inventors, to be held at Balti- 
more, on the 21st of August, for the purpose of de- 
vising ways and means for the protection of the 
fruits of inventive genius, and for the advancement 
of the interests of inventors and those engaged in 
the manufactures, &c., of patented articles. 

A “ Gop-Lixe”’ er.—Ségeito? Webster had 
the good fortune the other day to assist in saving 
the lives of three clam diggers who had gone to 
Brown’s Island, a dangerous shoal in Plymouth 
outer harbor, to dig clams, lost their boat, and 
would certainly have been drowned in the fast rin- 
ning tide but for the timely arrival of Mr. Webster 
and his party.--- Boston Chronotype. 

The National Common School Convention, which 
was to take place in Philadelphia, on the ‘224 of 
Aug., has been postponed until the 17th of Oct., on 
account of the preygience of the cholera through- 
out the country. 

The place of the next annual meeting of the 
American Board of Commissicners for Foreign 
Missions, has been changed from Syracuse to Pitts- 
field, Mass.---to commence on the 11th of Sept. 

A serious riot has occurred at St. Louis between 
the Firemen and Irish---the latter being the ag- 





gressors. 
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GLEANINGS. | 

ta” A session of the Onondaga Co. Court, com- | 
menced on the £3. ult. 

(a8 Mr. Calhoun has published a reply to the 
attack of Senator Benton. 

ta” The population of Wisconsin, is 300,000. | 

te Mrs. E. Oakes Smith was quite ill at Ban- 
gor on the 9th inst. | 

(2 Tne Rev. John Picrpont has accepted the | 
invitation of the first parish in Medford, to become | 
their pastor. 

te John L, Lawrence, Esq., City Comptroller, | 
of New York, died with cholera. 

ta” A new paper is io be started in Baltimore, | 
in support of Senator Benton. 





Our Exchange Miscellany. 


—— —PLPLPLL ALL LLL LL PL 


freuithe N Y Tribane. 

Colorphobia on Steamboats. 
On Monday evening, 16:h inst., Mr. Newport 
F. Henry and family (colored) tock passage on | 
board the steamer Rip Van Winkle, at Albany, for 
New York. 
sage, Mrs. Hlenry rcpaired to the promenade deck, 


After procuring tickets for the pas- 


in order to avoid the crowd of persons who were 
then coming on board. She had sea.ccly seated 
herself when one of the hirclings came up to her 
and in an insulting manner ordercd her to go be- 
low, saying this is no place for you. His mandate 





was respectiully declined until Mr. H. made his 
appearance upon the promenade deck. Seeing that 


{a The New York liquor dealers have held an 


indignation meeting on zecount ot the Mayor’s suc- all was not right he inquired what the difficulty 





cessful effort in making them c'ose their «stablish- | was, when he was ordered to go below immediat ely. 


ments on Sunday. One of their resolutions de- | 
clares the Mayor’s conduct “ averse to personal and 
religious freedom.” 

(a It is now said to be doubtful whether the | 
President will leave Washington this sumer. 

ta” Mad. Amelia Saffi, the mother of one of 
the Roman Triu:nvirs, has arrived in Paris, and 
received the greatest attention. 
~ (GF It is calculated that up to the 7th, a million 
sterling, has been expended by France on the sicge 
of Rome ; about £40 per soldier. 

ta” A marble statue has been erected to the 
memory of Rev. John Wesley, at Richmond, Eng- 
land. 

ta” Hungary is about twice as large as the State 
of New York. 

ta” The State of Missouri is about erecting a 
Lunatic Asylum, at Fulton, St. Charles Co., at a 
cost of $44,950. 

(ag The Lockport Courier states, that the Ca- 
tholic church has adopted the 4th of July as one of 
its holy days. 

Ga” It is said that nearly half of the citizens of 
St. Louis, have left the city in consequence of the 
great ravages of the cholera in that city. 

ta A new democratic paper is to be establish- 
ed at St. Louis, for the purpose of joining in the 
war against Col. Benton. 

(a A hoax report of the death of General Tay- 
lor, was telegraphed from Pittsburgh to Detroit, 
on Monday week last. 

qa” A Rovar Breap Bitv.—Her most faithful 
Majesty, Donna Maria da Gloria, Queen of Portu- 
gal, has been cited in a Lisbon court, to pay her 
baker. 

(99 Macready had a handsome reception at 
Birmingham, on the occasion of his first appear- 
ance after his unfortunate trip to America. 

¢a™ The new railroad from Springfield, the cap- 
itol of Illinois, to Naples, on the [linois river, is 
completed. The road is said to be admirably con- 
structed and provided with excellent cars. 

3" The first Electric Telegraph in Ireland, has 
recently been erected two miles long, between two 
railway stations at Kingsbridge. 

(98 Banvard is patronized by the elite of Lon- 
don. His exhibition room is crowded every night. 

(# The New York Board of Health are con- 
verting the Public School Houses into Chvulera Hos- 
pitals. 

{8 The whole number of deaths in Baltimore, 
for the week ending 2lst instant, was 142. No 











Mr. Llenry then took his family, returned his 
tickets to the officer, received his money, left the 
boat, and took passage, on board the steamer Ore- 
gon, where he was not insulted, but on the eun- 
trary, kindly treated by the officers. 
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Greenough the Sculptor. 

A letter of an American gentleman, now travel- | 
ing in Italy, just rcecived by a friend in this city, | 
says: ““Greenough’s great group, illustrative of 
the early scttlement of our country, is a fine con- 
ception and its execution is admirable... It repre- 
sents a backwoodsiman, one of the original stock of 
the pioneers of the west, in the act of rescuing his 
wife and child from the impending peril o: the 
tomahawk of an Indian. The ferocity of the sav- 
age, the shrinking amazement of the child, the re- 
signation of the wife, and the noble bearing of the 
husband, are truly expressed. ‘lhe group is highly 
spoken of by Italian artists, as well as connoisseurs 
in Florence, and I think it will be so admired in 
the United States, as that it will be considered a 
great acquisition to the Capitol.’ —Peansylvanian, | 

a on ee —— 
A Minister Bu.lied 5, a Deacon. 

The Lowell American relates a rather queer 
event, which happened at the Unitarian Church, 
in Chelinsford, on Sunday, July 1. Rev. Mr.) 
Mellen, finding that wine had been prepared for sa- 
cramental purposes, declined administering it, stat- 
ing that he had not been in the habit of it, and did | 
not approve of the practice. Whereupon one of 
the deacons arose and forbade him to use water. 





| 





A Hit. 

Some stiff anti-slavery resolutions passed the 
Connecticut House of Representatives the other 
day, with only two dissenting votes. One of the 
Hartford editors was very much disturbed about it, 


/and meeting Mr. Brockway, of Lyme, said to him, 


“ There are but two Democrats in the House up- 
on whom I can rely—the two who voted against 
those resolutions.” “‘ You remind me of a certain 
book I once read,” replied Brockway. “‘ What is 
that?” asked the editor, “The devil on two 
sticks.” The editor vanished. 
a eee 
Revival of the Dublin Nation. 

By a letter just received from Charles Gavan 
Duffy, we learn that his great journal, “ The Na- 
tion,” will be revived almost immediately. 
noble man can now, more than ever, speak to his 
countrymen as ‘ one having authority.”” His un- 
Lending patriotism and the nobleness of spirit he 
displayed under the sufferings which a wantonly 
tyrannical Government imposed upon him, have 
made him reverenced still more than ever by every 
friend to Ircland and to freedom. The Nation 
will have an enormous circulation in Ireland and in 
Weare in a position to receive sub- 


This 


this country. 


scriptions and orders for it.— Pittsburgh Mercury. 


a a 
“Stewed Monkey.” 

We judge from the following extract of a letter 
from a Californian in Gorgona, that some of the 
“ universal Yankees” are feeding in “ tall clover.’’ 
He says: 

“* We killed two boa constrictors, nine feet long, 
one day, both of which were found by one of our 
party, coiled up in an old house above the town. I 
went out another day, with one of our party, and 
we killed a monkey, had him dressed for dinner, 
and ate him; he was very nice—as good as a 
squirrel,’’ 

Men wo can dine off a roasted monkey, will not 
likely be alarmed at “ the elephant,” or even the 
whole “ caravan.”—N. H. Register. 

Or 





We take the following from the Tribune’s ac- 
count of the 


Execution of Matthew Wood. 

This barbarous exhibition took place yesterday, 
at 12 1-2 o’clock, and was attended with all the 
hardened depravity which Capital Punishment in- 
variably creates. A large mob assembled outside 








In the afternoon the clergyman undertook to explain | the Tombs, and all the efforts of the officers were 
the reason why the rite of the Lord’s Supper was| put in requisition to quell the riotous demonstra- 
not administered, when the Deacon aforesaid rose | tions. One arrest was made for an attempt to kill, 
and peremptorily told hit not to make any expla- | as we understood it, and inside, where the wretch- 
nation in “ the sacred déesk.’”” Rev. Mr. Mellen is | ed man has been confined, the scene was not less 
a young man and a stranger, having preached but | revolting. The crowd seemed feverishly anxious 
a few times, and his acquiescence in the dictatorial | to see and hasten the work of death. During the 
powers assumed by the worthy deacon may proba- | preparations, people were constantly making them- 
bly be attributed to diffidence and his small ac-| selves merry over the event, and we frequently 


. . | . 
quaintance with the customs of the town. heard such questions as, “ Is the rope strong ?”” “It 





—@--  - - 
A Disgusting Scene. 


We yesterday witnessed a most disgusting and 


will choke you,’’ ahd the like. 
@- 
We have received several numbers of the Lit- 











cholera-in the city. 

ta” Union Courece.---One hundred and twen- | 
ty young men were graduated at this institution, 
on Tuesday week last. The orations, &c., are 
said to be very creditable to the class. 


heart rending scene in the Third Municipality. A | ERARY Union, published at Syracuse, N. Y., edit- 
negro boy about 12 or 14 years of age, had been | ed by Winchell & Johonnot, and furnished to sub- 
whipped and cut up shamefully by his mistress, a seribers at $2 per annum. As its title indicates, it 
colored woman, and then sent by his mother to a jg devoted to Literature and the spead of useful 
blacksmith-shop to be manacled. His feet were’ knowledge. We consider it one of the very best 


ironed closely together, and in this condition the | papers of the kind in -the country —Paris (Ma.) 
mother was leading him through the street. A/| Mercury. 


gentleman who was attracted by the pitiful specta- <@2- ; 

cle sent the boy to the police office, and he was! A Sreamsoat Docror.—A physician on @ wee- 
thence sent to the hospital by Recorder Seuzeneau. tern steamboat has opened a regular office, with a 
The matter will be investigated —N. O. Picayune. conspicuous “ shingle” over his state room door. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We subjoin a few notices which have met our 
eye, for the puropse of indicating the manner ni 
which our enterprice is regarded by the press — 








For the courtesy they have shown us, they wii! 
please accept our thanks: 


From the Chicopee Telegraph. 

Tax Lirernary Unron is the name of a paper 
professing to be independentot everything, which 
is published weekly at Syracuse. The second 
number has just reached us, and is a hands me 
sheet. Theone idea of the publication is to be 
progress. To furnish the public with the choicest 
fruits of intellectual exertion, it promises shal! be 
its effort; to wean the public taste from a false 
and demoralizing literature, its high aim. If .t 
accomplishe a portion of the work it has ap- 
pointed itself to do, it will have done well. We 
wish it complete success. 


From the Syracuse Journal. 
Tar Literary Uniox,a weely paper, of 16) 
pages royal quarto, was commenced at Syracuse, | 
on the 7th of April last, at $2 per year, ina ivance 
—W. W. Newman, propricwr, J. M. Winchell 
and James oliuvaot, editors, It is neatly cxecut-4 
ed. and, judging from the number before us, we 
should think ita very valuable pubtication, of a 
higher and better character than many others for 
which the patronage of the public is solicited. 


S. THAYER, 


4.P3iste 














Studio, over the Onondaga County Bank, rrseiee) 
Street, Syracuse. | 


DRS. PUTTER & KENWORTHY, 


Evitors of the 

Electic “Surgical and Medica! Journal, 
Will promptly attend all calls in the line of their | 
profession in the City and Country, and can be 
consulted at all hours, at their office, 

Over Bank of Syracuse, Salina Street, near the 

Kau Road Lepot. 

(7 The Poor prescribed for, and Surgical op- 

erations perionmed for them ygratnitously, 











CLARKS 
DAGUERREOTYPE 


CLARK & BROTHER'S 
DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 


Franklin Buildings, Syracuse. 
LIKENESSES by the improved DAGUERREOTYPE 
Of various sizes, ad of the most delicate execution, 
may be obtsined at the above Koome during the diy 
from 8 A.M. to 5 P. M. 

PRICES FROM $1 TO $20. 

Chemicals, Plates, Cases, Cameras, Apparatus. and 
other materiats connected with the Art, constantly on 
hand, and for sale at New York p ices. The abovear- 
ticles are solected with grat care, and war anted in 
all cases. J. M. CKARK, 

June 7 1849. F J.CLARK 


“DENTAL, SURGERY, 
BY ©. F. CAMPBELL. 


Office in the Malcolm Block, nearly oppostle the 
Car-House. 
HOSE in want o1 the aid of a Den'ist, are in- 
vited to call and examine specim ns of work 
which will be warranted to cofapare favorably with 
the best done in this State, and at prices within the 
means of all. 
te” Dr. C. would say to those in want of parts, 
or entire sets of Teeth on plate,ti.at he will (in or- 
dert obviate the inconvenience which people ex- 
perience trom going without teeth from 3to 6 mouths, 
which is necessary hb fore inserting the permanen: 
set,) furnieh them with 1 tempurary set tree from 
expense, until the set ic inserted, 
Syracuse, June 9, 1849 











| Gazette. 


“men. 


PA EIR S 
NEWS ROOM. 
SYRACU-E HOUSE, SALINA STREET, 
Syracuse, N, Y., 
W here every variety of Magazines, Cheap Pub- 
lications, Newspapers. Daily and Weekly &c.&e., 


may be found at wholesale or retail, upon the | 
mozt favorable terns, 





THE FOLLOWING ARE AMONG HIS LIST CF 


MAGARIN SS, 
RECEIVED EVERY MONTH: 


Eclectic Magazine $6 per year, 50c. No, 


inet only give spirit a: d freshness to it by 
a 





Prospectus of Littel’s Liviug Age. 


HIS work is conducted inthe spirit of Littell’s 
M tseum of Forei n Literature, (which was fa- 
vorably received by the public tor twenty years,) 
butas it is twice as large, and appears se often we 
many 
things Which Were excluded by « month’s delay, but 
while thus extending our scope and gathering a 
greater and more #tiractive variety, are able so to 
increase the solid and substantial part of our litera- 
ry, historival and political harvest, as fully to satis- 
fy the wants ofthe American reader, 
The elaberate and stately Essays of the Edin- 
bury, Quarterly, and other Keviews; and Black 
wovd’s noble ciiticisms on Poetry. his keen Political 
Commentaries, his hizhly wrought Vales, and vivid 
descriptions off raland mountain Scenery ; and the 
contribuiions to Literature, History, and ( ommon 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Ez- 
aminer, the judicious Atheneum, the busy and in- 
dnstrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and com- 
prehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable 
Christian Observer; these are intermixed with the 
Military and Naval reminiscences of the United Ser- 
vice, and with the best articles of the Dublan Univer- 
sity, New Monthly. Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, 
Hood’s,eund Sporting Magazines, avd of Chambers’ 
admirable Journal. We do not consider it beneath 





Knickerbocker do. 5 - 44 * 
Hunt's Mercli't's do, 5 “ 44“ 
Am. W: ig Review, 5 “ 44 « 
wittell’s Living Ave.6 . 124 weekly. 
Democratic Review 3 “ 25 menthly. 
Graham's Magazine.3 * 25 + 
Godey sLady s Book,3 * 935 « 
Blackwood’s do., 3 “s 25 « 
Sartain’s Unio. Mag.3 « 25 « 
Holden's Dollar do. 1 s vg * 
Ladies National do.2 © _ 

Clin Ladies’ Wreeth.1 $  * 

* Family Circle, 1 2 ie 
Merry’s Museum, 1 - . * 

N. Amer Review. 1 * 1,25 quarterly. 
Edinburgh do. 3 “ 715 « 
Westminster do. 3 “ 756 « 
London do, 3 “ 73 | 
North Briti-h co, 3 % 40 © 


our dignity to borrow witand wisdem from Punch ; 
and, when we think it good enourch, make use of 
the thunderof The Times. We shall increase the 
variety by importations from the ec ntinent of Eu- 
repe, and from the new growth of the British colo- 
lles, 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, into our neighborhood ; and will greatly 
multiply our connections, as Merchant. Travelers, 
aud Poliicians. withall parts of the world; sothat 





WRWIPAP RAS. 
NEW YORK CILY.—Nanow. ‘Tribune. 
entific American. Organ. Spirit of the Times 
Home Journal. Police Gazette. Literary World. 
New York Herald. Sunlay Mereury. Ned Bunt- 
line’s Own. Dariy Herald, Tribune and Express. 
BOSTON —Unele am. Yankee Flay of our 
Union. Museum. Prot. Yaukee Blade. Olive 
Branch. Star Spangled Banner. 
Pi TLADELVHIA --—Saturday Courier. Neal's 
_ Dollar News;aper. Post. 
LONDON — Iijustrated Times. News. Puneh, 
W. L. PALMER. Syracuse. 
Cit Brug Atore. 
A Lirge and wel sel-cred assortment of 
Drugs, Medicines, Bye S'uffs, Pcrfumery, Dental Stock, 
and Fancy Goods, 

Can be foundatthe Li Y vRUG-TOR?S, all of which 
are of the first quality and will be seld at 
reasonaile prices, 

N 8.—Phy-icians’ and Family Prescriptions put upat 
any hour of the dey or vight by competent per-ons. 
Also at the apove estavlehment, may at all times Le 
found a la: ge assortment of 
Choice Family Groceries, 
Selected with grest care expressly for City Retsil Trade. 


Twose w!o went pure Wi gs ann Ligvors, expressly 
fur medicinal purpores, can be supplied. 


D. Y. FOOT. 


Sci- 








Syrecuse, June 4. 1819 


GYatchers, Pewrltp, KC., 
Whelesale and Retail. 


HE Subseribers keep constantly om hand, a very ex 
tensive assortment of 
Watches, Jewel:y, Silver-Ware, Spectacles, Clocks, 
Fancy Goods, &c. 


Being extensively enzrged in the imrortation of 
Watch movewents and casing the seme with Gold and 
Silver, we are enubled toseil at the lowest New York 
yrices. 

JEWELRY we buy directly of manufacturers, thereby 
saving at least the New York Jobbers’ profit 

We havea lorge manufactors where -ILVER-WARE 
of all kinds is made+qustto «ny this side of the Atlantic 
and of JH" SILVER EQUAL TO COIN 

SUP Ip Sewt A Si. Lease 

Tle subscribers are the -ole Agents for this and six- 
teen other counties in this 8 ate, for the sale of Burt's 
Perioscopic Spectacies, the best glass now made 


' LUCKS ofall descriptions and warranted good time 
keepers. 


Plated & Britannia Ware of all kinds. 
FANCY G 'ODs of every description ually kept in 
Stores of this kind. 


te We wish it to be understood that we will not be 
undersold. 


N.B. Watches and Jewelry repaired by skilful work- 
WILLARD & HAWLEY, 





much more thanever it now becomes every intelli- 
gent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only 
| because oftheir nearer connection with ourselves, 
bur because the vations seem to be hastening though 
a rapid process of change. to some new state of 
‘things, Which the merely political prophet cannot 
compute or foresee, 

Geozraphical Discoveries, the progress of Colon- 
ization. (which is extending over the whole world,) 
and Voyages and ‘l'ravels, will be favorite matter 
for our selections ; and. in general, we shall syste- 
matically and ver: fully acquaint our readers with 
the great depuriment of Foreign affairs, withouten- 
trely neglecting ourown. 

hile we aspire to make the Living Age desira- 
ble to allwho wish to keep themselves informed of 
the repid progress of the movement--to Statesmen, 
Divines, Lawyers. and Physicians —to men of bnsi- 
ness and men of leisure—it is still a stronger ubjeet 
to male it attractive and ureful to their Wives and 
(hildren. We believe that we ean thus do some 
good in our day and generation ; and hepe tomake 
the wok indispensableinevery wellinformed fam- 
ily. We say indispensable, because in this day of 
cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the inflax of what is bad in taste and vicious in mor- 
als, inany ovher way than by furnishing a sufficient 
eupyily of a healthy character, ‘The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified . 

We hope that, by “‘ winnowing the wheat from the 
fon: fe by providing abundantly forthe i tion, 
and by a large collection of Biography, Voyages 
and Travels, History.and more solid matter, we may 
produce a work which shall be popular, while at 
the same time it will aspire to raise the standard of 
public taste. 

E. Lirrriy &Co., Publishers, 165 Tremont st., 
Boston. ‘Terms, $6 per year——published weekly. 


Music Store. 
ALLIES & HOUGH, 


DEALERS IN 


Music & Musical Instruments, 
Corner of Salina and meee Street, opposite the 
pot. 





R il Road 

Pinno Fortes from the best manuafacturers—all war 

ranted. American, French, and Spanish Guitars. Firth; 
Pond & Co., and Wm. Hali & Son’s Brass Instru 
Violins. Flutes, Accordions, Melodeons, and all 

approved Instruments. Sheet Music, Instruction Books 

tor all Instruments, and, in short, every thing that a- 


sic store should contain. Bands furnished at New York 
pri es. ‘ 


Syracuse, July21, 1249. 


L. w. HALL, 


BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
No. 11, Sauna Suse, Srracvusz, 
1 stantly on h general assortmen 
School and Sabrary ’ ‘Maps, Globes, 
‘and other Sthool Apparatus, 


Which he Sells,. WHotesaLte anp Retait, on the best 
Term<. to Merchants Teachers, Trustees, ke. 

















Between the Syracuse House and Post Office. 


*,* The Friends of Education are respectfully in 
to examine his Stock, April 8, *49, 
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THE NEW YORK 
SATURDAY EVENING MIRROR. 


ISSUED FROM THE 
OFFICE OF THE EVENING MIRROR, 
A SPLENDID WEEKLY PAPER, 
WITH THE ABOVE TITLE, CONTAINING: 

Ail the NEWS OF THE WEEK up to the arri- 
val of the last mail on the evening of publi- 
cation. It isthe desigh of the prepri- 
etcr to make the Sarvuupar Even- 
ino Minnor one of the 


BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPERS IN THE COUNTRY, 


DEVOTED TO 


Seience, Literature and the Art, 


And free from the scandal and immorality which, 
just at the present time, seem to form the great 
staple and interest of a large class of weekly pa 
pers. 


The Saturday Evening Mirror will be addressed to 
Readers of Refined Taste, 


and the Publisher looks exclusively to this class 
of the community for a liberal support. 
TERMS: 

To City Subseribers, One Sntuttixe a Mowrn. 
Mail Subscribers, ONE DOLLAR a year, in ad- 
vance; and subscriptions will be received, and 
the paper sent, for Three Months, on the receipt 
of Twenty-five cents. 

CLUBS will be supplied on the following terms : 





For six copies one year, - - $5 00 
For ten copiei, “ “ - - 8 00 
For fifteen copies, ‘“ - - 10 00 


Four copies will be sent to one address three 
months for 
ONE DOLLAR. 
t# All communications should be addressed 
to H. FULLER, Mirror Office, New York. 


WYNKOOP & BROTHER, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 


No. 5, Satina Srreet, Syracuse, 
Have constantly on hand a general assortment of 


School and Libary Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 


Which they sell, Wuotesace & Rerait, on the best of 
Terme, to Merchants, Teachers, Trustees, &c. ; 
*,* The Friends of Education are respectfully invited 
to examine our Stock. March 24, '49. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Quarterly Review. 


This Review was commenged in December, 1847, ard 
has been issued quarterly, under the direction of Turo- 
pore Paraer, assisted by several other gentlemen. 

The Massacuusetts Quartrety is devoted to the 
interests of no particlar Clique or Party, and its con- 
ductors will endeavor to preseni an open and fair field 
for the notice and discussion of matters pertaining to 
Philosophy, Literature, Politics, Rel.gion and Hu ani- 
ty. The first volume contains papers on The Mexican 

ar, The Lifeand Writings of Agaesiz, The Legality 
ot American Slavery, Education of the People, 8weden- 
borg asa Theologian, John Quincy Adams, William 
Ellery Channing, &c., &c. 

Each No. will contain about 125 pages, at the price of 
$3.00 year, in advance. 

To new subscribers to the second volume, commenc 
ing In December, 1848, the first volume is offered at the 
low price of $1.50, as long as the printed edition lasts. 

COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
12 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


SYRACUSE BOOK BINDERY. 
A. G. MeGLASHAN & CO., 


RRESCECTFULLY announce to their friends, patrons 
and the public generally, that they have removed 
their Book Bindery into the Maicolm Block. They have 
grentiy enlarged and improved their establishment, and 
are now pre to execute 
BOOK BINDING 

In all its various branches, including 
Turkey Morocco, Superior Gilt Edge, Cloth Work, 

etc., etc., etc., 
Also, constanly on hand at their Room, 
Nos. 22 & 26 Matcotm Brock, 


BLANK BOOKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
’ Orders Sehiony ones on short notice, and all 
urable. 

Cloth Gases made & Embossed for the Trade. 

RB. B. Particular om nig Y gold —_ re binding of 
brari sic, &c. 
private and public Li es, y ws, GLASHAN, 
CHAS. A. FOCKE. 














Syracuse, Mey 5, 1849, 














Syracuse Market, August 4. 
{Corrected weekly for the Literary Union.) 





PROSPECTUS OF 


s 
Wheat, bu..........81 O00;Wool Ib.,............ 20a28 THE LITERARY UNION, 
Flour, bbl.....4 75a5 O0}Hay ton....... 6,000 8,00 | mp idea which will pervade thi 
’ : is Jou 
Indian Meal,ewt....1 25;Fine Salt bbl.,..........75). ro gunine a wan, 
: ame - | is PROGREss. 

a” See ae | Ae 1,75 i er 
IN 6c sed al cceds abel  28:Bag 20 Ibs,............. ,10| Beyond the ordinary, though indispensable intel- 
ee ee rere 14 | ligence ofthe day, the Public has wants which our 
NG itis asec ccsectsceced 5u;Salt bbis................ {22 | newspapers donot supply. The preity lispings of 
eee er TORT OOG) d5 0d o's0 0800 0008-005 :26 | juvenile tale-writers, and poetical misses in teens, 
Potatoes(iew)....... LY Sheep Pelts...... 50a1,00 | on the one hand, and tissues of false sentiment and 
GIRROTIA 500 ccccngpnacavens 50 Lamb Skins....... 40275 | vicious narrative miscalled “‘ Cheap Literature,” on 
ae ae 75;Hard Wood cord...4,00 . . , . = 

yp nn. o oe | the other, spiced with the bitter bigotry ofall kincs 
APONEG) 6 ins e0csisc..008 1.00;Soft  Do.,....1,75a2,25 f een atl d isfy th 
Dried Apples,.........75;Beef on foot...4,00a4,50 | Of Partisai.ship, are made to satisfy the keen appe- 
Butter,ib.,...............128P ork ewt,,......5,00a5,50 | tite for kn. wledge created by our Free Institutions. 
SAGO Byes» coec cc cccc¥es 6a7;} “ ‘ybl.,......10,50a12,00 | But how w II the boast that ours isa reading people 
ees TE ciisla secs Cebenncee 7a0 | recoil upo our own heads, if their reading be such 
CA ORD. iiss 0 0 ccc’ 10)3houlders,............5a6} as will co cupt the morals and enervate the mind ! 
Eggs, d0Z.,.+--+++0..06: 12) To furni:.. the Public with the ehoicest fruits of 














@Boerammno «& UFPrremehe 


Pre: AUGUSTUS MAASBERG, a Graduate of the 
U.wiversity of Halle, is prepared to give instruction 
in the German and French languages, to Classes or Pri- 
vate Pupils. 

For references or further particulars, enquire at L. W. 
Cogswell’s, Fayette st. 


IPlhy sic «cs SSuIrsSriyye - 


DR, THOMAS SPENCER, 


Office over Major Dana's Store, corner Warren 
and Canal Streets, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 

This Publication is issued monthly under the patron- 
age and direction of MassacuuskettTs TkacueRs’ Asso- 
cIATION. Each No. sontains 33 pages, with a cover, at 
the subscription price of $1,00 a year, inadvance. The 
second volume begins with January, 1849. The atten- 
tion of the Friends ot Education in general is respect- 
fully called to this work, and their subscriptions so- 


licited. 
Published by CvUOLIDGE & WILEY, 
____ 1% Water St., Boston, Mass. 


Syracuse Nurseries. 


FBNHE Subscribers having entered into partnership in 

the Nursery business under the above entitled firm, 
have now ready for sule, a very extensive stock of the 
most valuable kinds of FRUIT TREES, embracing 
most of the standard vasieties, (including those most 
highly approved and specially recommended by the late 
Pomological Conventions at New York tnd Boffulo,) 
which in vigor, thriftiness, and symmetry of growth, are 
not excelled by the productions of any other Nursery in 
the State. Having more than rortTy acres now chiefly 
devoted to the cultivation of Fruit Trees, they are pre- 
pared to sell at Wholesale, as largely, at prices as low, 
ana On terms as reasonable, as any other Nursery estab- 
lishment here or elsewhere. The superior quality of 
their Trees must continue to recommend them to ama- 
teure, who desire to unite ornament with utility, and to 
orchardists whose chief aim is to obtain such only as are 
healthy and vigorous. 

They have alsoa large supply of ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, and several thousands Seedling Horse Chesnuts. 
atvery moderate prices. 

Orders will be promptly attended to, and trees packed 
safely for transportation to any distance. 

Catalogues furnished, eratis, to all post PAID 
applications, and they may also be obtained, and orders 
left, at the Store of M. W. Hanchet, between the Rail 


Road and Syracuse House. 
ALANSON THORP. 
WM. B. SMITH. 
Syracuse, Feb, 4th, 1849 _ J. C HANCHETT. 


‘Get the Best. 


* All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY, 


at theirelbows. And while you are about it, get 
the best ; that Dictionary is 


NOAH WEBSTER’S 


The great work unabridged. If you are too poor, 
save the amount from off your back, to put it into 
your head '—Phrenolog, Journal. 

‘Dr. Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary 
of we English language.’— Londen Morning Chron- 
icle. 

* This volume must find its way into all our pub- 
lic and good private libraries, for it provides the 
English student with a mass of the most valuable 
information, which he would in vain seek for else- 
where.— Literary Gacette. " 

Containing three times the amount of matter of 
any other English Dictionary compiled in this coun- 
try, orany A bridgment of this work. ; 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Mass.,and for sale by 1 

STODDARD & BABCOCK, 


Syracuse. 
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intellectual! exertion, shall be our effort ; to wean ite 
taste from a false and demoralizing Literarure, our 
high aim. We shall labor specially to elevate the 
rising generation; the ‘* Young America,’’ so 
soon to wield the destinies of the first nation on 
earth. 

In thus advancing the great interests ofa Nation- 
al Literature, we shall be aided by numberr of our 
best writers. The Farmer, the Mechanic, and the 
Teacher, will each find his vocation elevated by 
the aid of their special handmaid, Science. ‘The 
Fine Arts wili be prominently noticed. The learn- 
ed Professions, with the great principles of Religion 
and Politics,will receive the attention they deserve. 
In each of these departments, practical men will 
devote time and labor to the enterprise. 

We would fit our paper particularly for the Do- 
mestic Circle. Poetry of the first order—gems of 
History, Biography and Fiction—the cream of gen- 


-| eral news, with a rigid analysis of its correctness 


and tendencies—these, all seasoned with a sprink- 
ling of Humor, we hope to make productive of equal 
pleasure and improvement. 

To our country women, we would say, that we 
regard their sex as the great instructors of the race, 
and shall strive with all our energies to assist them 
in thiswork. While we would not have them em- 
ulate the madness of their soi-distant lords,in the 
battle field, or in the broils of the Senate House, 
we would encourage their aspirations to every at 
ribute of intelligence and refinement. 

Though bold, our enterprise cannot be presump- 
tuous ; for we trust not to any innate and unusual 
ability of our own, but to the potent influence of the 
spiritof Progress, whose servant we would be, and 
to the aid promised us by persons of eminent ability. 
And with this encouragement, we have resolved to 
launch our bark upon the sea of Journalism, and 
awaitsuch breeges as it may please Heaven and a 
liberal people to send us. 

TERMS, &c. 


Tue Literary Unron will be issued every Sat- 
urday, commencing April 7th, in Royal Quarto 
form; each No. containing 16 pages. The mechan- 
ical execution will be unsurpassed. 

Terms.—$2,00 a year, invariably in advance.— 
Publication Office atthe News Room of W. L. 
Palmer, No. 2, Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

CLUBBING, 

Five copies will be sent to one address for nine 

dollars ; or ten copies for fifteen dollars. 


POSTMASTERS 
Are invited to act as Agents, in getting up Clubs or 
procuring private subscriptions, retaining, on the 
latter, a commission of twenty-five per cent. 
Address, POST PAID, 


WwW. W. NEWMAN, 
PRorrirror, 





tS Editors inserting our Prosrrcrvs, or no. 
ticing prominently, will be entitled toan exchange. 
tae” Responsible Acrnts wanted. 











